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WASHINGTON FLASHES 
Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


EDUCATION BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL 


Report to President: President's Committee on Education 
Beyond High School recently released its second report. You can 
get copy for 55 cents from U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Here are some of the recommendations. 

General findings: Ways must be found to harness into 
service of education far larger number and variety of people. 

We must be willing to devote significantly greater proportion of 
rising income to higher education. If choice were required be- 
tween preserving quality and expanding enrollments, quality should 
be preferred. Teachers must increase effectiveness; buildings 
and other educational resources must be used more efficiently 
through improved management and more effective academic pro- 
cedures. In using resources for higher education, priorities 
should be established, careful and comprehensive planning should 
be done, with high degree of lay participation, and better co- 
ordination among neighboring schools. 

Need for teachers: Highest priority should be given to 
raising salaries of college and university teachers. Goal should 
be at least double present average level on over-all national 
basis within 5 to 10 years. There should be more emphasis on such 
devices as television, self-education, lessening of non-teaching 
duties of faculty members, and provision of assistants for certain 
duties. 

Need for assistance to students: Schools should abolish 
discriminatory policies and practices based on race, creed, color, 
sex or national origin, where they exist. Schools should 
greatly increase emphasis on sound guidance and counseling 
programs by providing properly trained full-time counselors. 
President should assign to single agency, such as Office of Educa- 
tion, responsibility for coordinating federal informational serv— 
ices to school systems on vocational and educational opportuni- 
ties. There should be developed experimental federally sponsored 
work-study program at schools of higher learning, providing ; 
25,000 to 50,000 able and needy students with jobs. Cost of 
higher education should be deductible from federal income taxes. 


Federal scholarship program should be adopted only if private, 
local, and state sources fail to meet need. 

Need for planning: Expansion and support of existing 
schools should take priority over establishment of new ones. 
Communities expecting substantial growth in student population 
should consider establishing 2-year colleges. Study should be 
made of relationship between industry training programs and formal 
school systems. 

Some facts: More than 40 million Americans are enrolled in 
formal education programs. Number of students in business— 
sponsored educational programs now equals total enrollments of all 
colleges and universities. In a recent year 400,000 armed service 
personnel received training in civilian-type specialties; 

230,000 took correspondence courses; almost 200,000 had college— 
level courses in Resident Center Program; 200,000 more received 
classroom instruction under Group Study Program. One out of 
every three adults participate in various sorts of adult educa- 
tion programs. During fiscal year 1954-1955 Uncle Sam spent 818 
million dollars for programs relating to assistance to students. 


NEW SCHOLARSHIP STUDY 


More scholarships: Value of scholarships available to 
undergraduate college students rose almost 2-1/2 times from 1951 
to 1956, according to report issued by Office of Education. 
During year 1955-1956 there were 237,000 scholarships valued at 
65.7 million dollars. Loans totaling 77,000 and valued at 12.5 
million dollars were reported. About 288,000 job opportunities, 
through which students earned 65.9 million dollars, also were 
reported. 

Publications: Publication entitled, "Financial Aid for 
College Students: Undergraduate," was prepared by Theresa Birch 
Wilkins. You can get it for a dollar from Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Another publication, "Financial 
Aid for College Students: Graduate," was prepared by Richard C. 
Mattingly, and can be obtained for 50 cents. 


WORKING STUDENTS 


Census report: In October, 1956, an estimated 3.4 million 
students, age 14 to 34, were also gainfully employed, according 
to Bureau of Census. This was record high number of working 
students. Total was 400,000 above previous year. Employed high 
school students, 14 to 17 years, numbered 1.9 million, while 
older students numbered 1.5 million. Joblessness among students 
was only about 5 per cent of their number in labor force. 


The Evaluation Interview 
In Vocational Counseling 


T IS CERTAIN that we would agree on one 
| point: that there is no such thing as 
the evaluation interview. Leaving aside the 
question of whether evaluation has a place 
in counseling and assuming that it has, it 
is a truism that the counselor begins his 
evaluation the moment he opens the case 
folder and completes it only when the client 
has terminated. Even then, of course, it 
would be somewhat over-optimistic to feel 
that evaluation had been completed. Cer- 
tainly, there are few or no cases in which 
we could not get more information, could 
not develop more penetrating insights, 
could not help the client to understand him- 
self better. 

There may well be times when evaluation 
is emphasized more than at others, when 
scattered bits and pieces of information are 
pulled together as systematically as possible 
for some reason or other. Perhaps this is 
necessary for administrative reasons. In 
staffing a patient for treatment, it is usually 
necessary—at least, it is customary—to de- 
velop a first approximation of an evalua- 
tive statement so that a counselor or thera- 
pist may be assigned and a program begun. 
Perhaps it is necessary to reach such a tenta- 
tive decision so that a training program may 
at least be considered. But let us not mis- 
lead ourselves and think that we can pack- 
age the evaluation process neatly and sepa- 
rate it from the other processes in counsel- 
ing. Diagnosis and treatment, evaluation 
and counseling, these are the warp and woof 
of our jobs. We ignore either at our—and 
the client’s—peril. 

With this agreement behind us, the re- 
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maining space will be devoted to consider- 
ing several of what the writer believes to be 
major issues in the evaluative process. 
There are many more issues than we can 
consider; it is necessary to select only a few. 
First, there is the matter of the formal, theo- 
retical models which we employ in making 
evaluations. Leaving aside the analytic 
and the phenomenological models which 
present special problems, there are three 
which are of particular interest: the mul- 
tiple regression, the information theory, and 
the statistical decision theory models. 
There is, secondly, a series of questions hav- 
ing to do with the kinds and quality of the 
information used in making evaluations. 
Thirdly, there is growing concern about the 
role played by the client in evaluation, for 
it is his broadening knowledge and under- 
standing with which we are ultimately con- 
cerned. There is, finally, a question of 
evaluating our evaluations. How good are 
they, and how do we know? 


Clinician or Scientist? 

In turning to the problem of the models 
which we employ in making evaluations, 
there are two related issues which keep 
cropping up in the published literature and 
in discussion groups which should be dis- 
cussed. One of these might be described 
as the science-versus-art problem; the other 
has to do, in the terms used by Meehl [/0], 
with the clinical versus statistical predic- 
tion. 

We have all heard and most of us have 
participated in discussions of whether evalu- 
ation is art or science. Psychologists, nur- 
tured in the traditions of science, are ex- 
traordinarily sensitive to this problem. 
Some insist that evaluation as now practiced 
is science. Others, more realistic, insist 
that there are substantial elements of sci- 
ence in evaluation and must be more in the 
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interests of better counseling but that art is 
very much a part of the process. Still others, 
fleeing from unpleasantness, hold that evalu- 
ation is art and, because art is supposed to 
have some virtue not possessed by science, 
that it should always be so in very large 
measure. Some, to resolve the conflict, 
insist that science and art are fundamentally 
the same. The writer does not believe that 
all scientific progress comes about as the 
result of clear, logical deduction from em- 
pirically derived data. Spectacular mis- 
takes, hunches, and wild guesses have all 
played their parts in the development of 
science. There is some element of art in 
all science, if we mean by art an expression 
of unverbalized, perhaps unrecognized, im- 
pulses and inferences. 

At the same time, it could not be con- 
ceded either that art and science are iso- 
morphic or that evaluation is and must re- 
main art. The writer prefers to live with 
the conflict, recognizing that a substantial 
part of what he does in his counseling is 
not science in the usual terms but hoping 
and striving all the time to increase the pro- 
portion of science in counseling. To live 
in conflict is not easy, but neither is counsel- 
ing. 

The question of clinical versus statistical 
prediction is equally difficult. It is the 
subject of Meehl’s provocative book, and it 
has been the subject of several highly 
stimulating symposia at professional meet- 
ings. Meehl cites a number of studies in 
which statistical predictions are either as 
good as or better than predictions made by 
experienced clinicians. MacArthur [9], 
notable among others, insists that Meeh] is 
not really talking about clinical prediction 
as it should be talked about. He insists, 
for instance, that a clinical prediction must 
be based on 30 to 40 hours’ data collection 
including interviews and tests of various 
kinds. With these data, the experienced 
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clinician can, he says, make predictions 
which no regression equation can. 

Meehl counters that most clinicians and 
counselors can and perhaps must do both 
but that they should realize what they are 
doing and choose the method to fit the case. 
The writer has no resolution for this prob- 
lem, but does feel that it is important for 
counselors to analyze what they are doing, to 
make explicit as many of their assumptions 
as possible, and to be intellectually honest 
enough to avoid making virtues of necessi- 
ties. 


Models for Evaluation 


As mentioned above, there are three ma- 
jor models which are or may be useful in 
evaluation. By all odds the commonest is 
the multiple regression model. Here, one 
collects as much (presumably) criterion 
relevant information as he can, weights it 
optimally, and tries to combine the informa- 
tion so that it will predict the client's cri- 
terion behavior as well as possible. Some- 
times, there are actually formally estab- 
lished regression equations into which test 
scores can be put, the indicated arithmetic 
operations performed, and a predicted cri- 
terion score can be derived. Far more often, 
however, the beta weights are in the coun- 
selor’s head, accumulated informally 
through experience, unanalyzed by formal 
statistical methods. Yet, even so, we em- 
ploy the model in that we weight, often un- 
consciously or semi-consciously, the informa- 
tion obtained in terms of how we think it 
should go together in providing us a pic- 
ture of what the client will do. Here again, 
we are back at part of the clinical versus 
statistical prediction argument. 

It is not enough to say that the weights 
carried around in counselors’ heads are 
probably based on bad samples, are subject 
to motivated distortions, are unstable. The 
fact is that for most of the situations which 
we encounter there are no formally estab- 
lished regression equations. Must we, then, 
abandon the regression model until all the 
necessary thousands of equations have been 
developed? For the time being, we must 
make as explicit as possible the bases of our 
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predictions and the actual predictions them- 
selves. If we do this honestly and frankly, 
we can test these predictions against the 
actual criterion performances of clients. 
We can and certainly do use the multiple 
regression model. It would be well for 
everyone who uses it to become thoroughly 
familiar with its assumptions and limita- 
tions so that this knowledge may serve as 
a guide, a bench mark. 

A second model which has become avail- 
able somewhat more recently is the informa- 
tion theory model. Information theory is 
a development associated principally with 
Shannon. He and Weaver [/4] have pub- 
lished a highly sophisticated and detailed 
account of its structure. Psychologists have 
found it useful. Cronbach [5], in particu- 
lar, has extended and revised information 
theory for the special requirements of psy- 
chologists. One of the volumes of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh’s Current Trends 
series [3] contains an excellent summary of 
information theory. 

Information theory approaches the prob- 
lem of evaluation somewhat differently than 
does multiple regression theory. Here, we 
are concerned with the kinds and quality 
of information received, transmitted, and 
combined. Borrowing from Cronbach to 
illustrate, we must first distinguish between 
the amount of information we have in ad- 
vance, a priori information, and the amount 
of information we gain, a posteriori infor- 
mation. If our evaluative techniques do 
not add to our a priort information, they 
are to all intents and purposes useless. 

For example, suppose we are trying to 
specify the age of a person. If all we know 
is that he is a human and that humans 
range in age from zero to 100 years, all we 
can say at the outset is that it is equally 
likely that the person’s age is at any point 
on the scale. The a priori probability of 
getting the right age is, therefore, 0.01. 
Now, suppose that we receive additional in- 
formation to the effect that the person is in 
school. This means that the age is prob- 
ably in the range from 6 to 20 years. This 
yields a probability of about 0.08. If we 
are told that he is in the third grade and we 
know that third graders are made up of 25 
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per cent 8 year olds, 50 per cent 9 year olds, 
and 25 per cent 10 year olds, then our prob- 
ability of getting his age correct rises to 
0.35. Finally, we may consult his birth cer- 
tificate; at this point, our probability or a 
posteriori certainty goes to 1.0. 

Each successive piece of information 
helped in the sense of increasing the prob- 
ability of getting the “right” answer. Use 
of this approach enables one to evaluate a 
test against a base of zero information. But 
how often do we have zero information? 
If we have prior information that an indi- 
vidual is a college graduate, do we not al- 
ready know something about his intelli- 
gence? This being so, we would have to 
evaluate any intelligence tests given in terms 
of how much more they tell us than we 
already know. 

The application of information theory as 
a model to evaluation is in its very early 
stages. Fortunately, Cronbach has taken 
the somewhat difficult concepts as origi- 
nally presented by Shannon and Weaver and 
has made them both more understandable 
and more germane to psychologists and 
their problems. 

The last model, statistical decision theory, 
is the newest and in many ways the most 
difficult. Although its applicability to indi- 
vidual psychology is still an issue for debate 
[16], it represents another step in the con- 
tinuing process of trying to make sense out 
of the process of understanding behavior. 
Decision theory is a logico-mathematical 
picture of the decision process, the ways in 
which variables interact, and the outcomes 
produced. It has been studied extensively 
in such contexts as card games, particularly 
poker, in market behavior, and in other 
economic processes. Vaughan [/8], in a 
doctoral thesis at Maryland, applied it to 
the problem of labor turnover with results 
which suggest that further exploration is 
likely to be profitable. 

At the present stage of knowledge, the 
excellence of evaluations is not likely to 
be too much affected by the model em- 
ployed. On the other hand, as psychologists 
concerned with improving both our tech- 
niques and our understanding, it would 
seem wise to become acquainted with these 
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models and try to conceptualize the evalua- 
tive process as systematically as possible. 
The effort will be worthwhile in terms of 
opening up new approaches, new ideas, of 
learning to become more critical of assump- 
tions and methods. 


Information for Evaluations 


The second set of issues has to do with 
the kinds and quality of information used 
in making evaluations. Several years ago 
Cronbach and the writer were on a panel 
together, and he said that, for some pur- 
poses, less reliable tests are more useful 
than highly reliable tests. This was a 
shock at the time, but it is now clear that 
he was talking from his work in information 
theory. 

Most texts in tests and measurements 
state that reliability is absolutely essen- 
tial. In a very real sense it is. But let me 
recount Cronbach's disturbing notion. He 
said that the Ohio State Psychological Ex- 
amination is a more reliable test than the 
Wechsler. It probably is. Moreover, he 
said, while the OSPE gives us a very little 
bit of highly reliable information, the Wech- 
sler gives us a lot of relatively less reliable 
information. The distinction is essentially 
between a rifle and a shotgun. In some cir- 
cumstances, we see the target clearly and 
wish to concentrate the charge on it. In 
other situations, we are shooting very largely 
in the dark. Here, a shotgun scattering its 
charge and hitting nothing very hard may 
be more useful, if only to delimit the area 
for further exploration. 

The point here is that even such time 
honored concepts as reliability and validity 
must be continuously evaluated and chal- 
lenged. The information we use in de- 
veloping our evaluations must be good in- 
formation, but it must be good for some- 
thing. That something we must be always 
ready to specify. 

Evaluation is a somewhat more useful 
and in many ways more sophisticated con- 
cept which replaced the term diagnosis. 
Evaluation and diagnosis share many ad- 
vantages and problems. Diagnosis, taken 
literally, means seeing or knowing through. 
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In medicine, where it evolved, it is a com- 
paratively simple concept. Given a cer- 
tain amount of information about symp- 
toms—high temperature, sore throat, etc.— 
a competent physician can in many Cases 
describe the disease entity and prescribe a 
remedy. Usually, such diseases are the re- 
sult either of micro-organismic invasion or 
of traumas. Certain bacteria produce 
known symptoms which tell the physician 
of their presence. A gunshot wound dis- 
turbs tissues and bones. The point is that 
diagnosis is a medical term which we in 
psychology have adopted uncritically and 
somewhat to our detriment. 

In psychiatry it has been widely used, 
and psychiatric diagnosis illustrates the 
problems very well. With certain excep- 
tions, psychiatric illness is not due to micro- 
organismic invasion. There is not, so far 
as we know, a virus for schizophrenia. 
Whereas medical diagnosis describes the 
cause and often prescribes the cure, this is 
not so with psychiatric diagnosis. To label 
a patient as schizophrenic says very little 
about why he got that way and even less 
about what to do for him. 

The point of this discussion is that, par- 
ticularly in counseling, we must avoid ac- 
cepting uncritically the methods and as- 
sumptions of a process which may not fit 
our needs. If a diagnosis—or an evaluative 
category—tells us neither about the client's 
etiology nor about ways to treat him, it 
would seem to be largely a waste of time. 
You will note that the most widely used 
personality test, the MMPI, while origi- 
nally built to sort individuals into certain 
common, diagnostic categories, is now most 
often used and interpreted in ways calcu- 
lated to describe the individual, not to 
categorize him. 

Before a category can serve a useful pur- 
pose, it must be demonstrated that all or 
most members of the category share some 
important attribute. If this can be demon- 
strated—and only to the extent that it has 
been demonstrated—then we can apply to 
individuals those generalizations applicable 
to the group. Within limits, this has been 
done with the Strong VIB, but even here 
there are marked and definite limits. 


A related problem has to do with the re- 
liability of the categories themselves. The 
reliability of psychiatric categories has been 
shown to be low [/, 11]. That is, presum- 
ably competent psychiatrists cannot or do 
not agree on the pigeon hole into which to 
place patients. Moreover, patients may be 
diagnosed as schizophrenic in some hospi- 
tals, manic in others. There are diagnostic 
preferences which amount to fads. 

Williamson [/9], Bordin [2], and espe- 
cially Pepinsky [/2] have done splendid 
work on sets of diagnostic categories for use 
by counseling psychologists. Rather than 
using the old psychiatric labels, these men 
have preferred to use such problem cate- 
gories as social, economic, vocational, etc. 
That these categories have some of the 
same problems as psychiatric labels in the 
sense of telling us little about either etiology 
or treatment is quite likely. They are more 
reliable, and they have certain other fea- 
tures of usefulness to counselors which the 
psychiatric categories do not have. 

Having described the challenge to classi- 
cal reliability considerations by Cronbach, 
the writer does not wish to leave you with 
the mistaken impression that reliability is 
not crucial. Many textbooks tell us that 
reliability refers to the consistency with 
which a test measures whatever it measures. 
This is an extremely limited, if tenacious 
concept. Rather, as such writers as Thorn- 
dike [75] and Cronbach [4] have so clearly 
pointed out, reliability is a measure of the 
amount of error present in a set of scores. 
The more the error, the lower the reliability- 
By definition, error is unpredictable and 
can predict nothing. Therefore, we wish to 
dispense with it as much as possible. 

It has long seemed that the statistic which 
should be of greatest concern to counseling 
psychologists is the standard error, a func- 
tion of reliability. All of our measures, all 
of our judgments are bounded by this at 
once imaginary and at once extremely real 
area of uncertainty. When we report an 
1Q, we do not literally mean that the indi- 
vidual has an IQ of 120. What we mean— 
and should say—is that the individual’s true 
score probably falls within a range, the mid- 
point of which is 120. 
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In applying the multiple regression 
model, the problem becomes more critical. 
Each test and criterion has a certain amount 
of error or unreliability. This being so, we 
always run the risk when combining tests 
to predict such criteria of compounding the 
error. This is one reason why multiple re- 
gression equations so often shrink to in- 
significance on cross validation. The error 
has simply piled up. 

The progress in dealing with the formal 
and practical consideration of reliability 
and validity has, especially within the past 
decade, been quite impressive. There has 
often been real consternation expressed 
over the fact that test-retest, odd-even, and 
equivalent forms estimates produced often 
quite different coefficients, all purporting 
to tell us something about reliability. Some 
have proposed to abandon the concept of 
reliability entirely and for it substitute 
operational terms describing the methods 
employed. Fortunately, we have avoided 
this cul de sac by understanding, far better 
than before, what reliability means. Both 
Cronbach and Thorndike have laid down 
the groundwork for an advanced assault 
on the problem in the sense that we may 
soon be able to measure and rationally ap- 
portion the sources of variance in a set of 
scores. When we can do that, we will no 
longer have to depend on such gross meas- 
ures as the present reliability coefficients 
give us. 


Validity in Evaluation 


Perhaps because of the difficulties in- 
volved, especially as they relate to problems 
of the ultimate criterion, we have made con- 
siderably less progress in improving our 


understanding of validity. Since this is 
the ultimate payoff, however, and since the 
work on reliability has helped prepare us 
for this most important job, there is hope 
that much more sophisticated conceptions 
of validity will be developed along with 
much improved methods for estimating it. 

Validity and reliability must be con- 
sidered in several aspects of the problem of 
evaluation. Test scores which are not re- 
liable cannot, by definition, have validity; 
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test scores which are not valid are useless. 
The same is true for other kinds of data we 
use in making evaluations: interview rec- 
ords, case history materials, ratings, etc. 
Disturbing as the situation so often is as far 
as tests are concerned, it is worse for these 
other highly important and widely used 
techniques. The point should not be be- 
labored, but it cannot be passed by with- 
out being given some of the attention its 
importance merits. There are pitifully few 
studies which deal with the reliability, 
fewer that deal with the validity of the 
interview method. Just what do we think 
we are accomplishing when we use an in- 
strument which has not been tempered by 
careful, objective research? Too often, 
counselors, clinicians, psychiatrists, and so- 
cial workers blithely dismiss these problems 
and go on to assume that some kind of 
divine providence, some kind of heavenly 
dispensation makes their interviewing per- 
fectly free of error. Any human enter- 
prise has error, and the business in which 
we are engaged is human in all of its as- 


pects. 
A Joint Process 


This brings me to the third of the major 
issues: the characteristics of the partici- 
pants in the evaluation process. The prin- 
cipal assumption which the writer would 
like to challenge is that the evaluation 
process, unlike the counseling process, is 
one carried on exclusively by the counselor. 
Evaluation as an enterprise probably re- 
flects both the best and the worst of the 
scientific traditions. In seeking to apply 
science to human affairs, we have accom- 
plished much in the sense that we have 
rightly concerned ourselves with objec- 
tivity, with precision. At the same time, 
we have fallen into a trap by assuming that 
objectivity demands that we limit our con- 
cerns to the counselor alone and what he 
does. Only very recently has it been recog- 
nized fully that the evaluative process is 
a cooperative enterprise with the client 
playing a significant role. Even more re- 
cent is the recognition that the personalities 
of both the client and the counselor are 
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involved and need to be studied as they 
interact. 

One of the best discussions of this prob- 
lem within the context of evaluation is the 
book by Sarason [/3]. While he is primarily 
concerned with the Rorschach and its ad- 
ministration, what he has to say is not 
limited to this instrument. He has as- 
sembled and reviewed the literature on the 
many factors which affect the score on a 
test. Another book which should be read 
by all engaged in this field is the one by 
Hyman, et al. [7]. These authors are con- 
cerned with the interview, especially as it is 
used in opinion polling, but what they have 
to say is of interest to all who use the inter- 
view. 

The major point of these and a number 
of other discussions is that both the inter- 
viewer and the interviewee, both the person 
giving and the person taking the test, must 
be studied together if we are to understand 
either process. Perhaps one of the major 
shortcomings of the Kelly and Fiske work 
[8] on the selection of clinical psychologists 
is that it contained the implicit assumption 
that the predictions of clinical success could 
be made to a great extent in the absence of 
information about patients or clients. 

We have been aware for some time that 
clients have personalities. We have been 
aware that these personalities have active 
defense systems which operate to limit and 
distort the kinds of information released to 
outside observers as well as to the self. Any 
good book on the dynamics of personality 
contains a fairly comprehensive catalogue 
of these. This information is useful, and it 
has probably meant a lot in terms of under- 
standing clients and their problems. 

In a sense, we have also been aware that 
counselors, like others using the interview 
in human affairs, have personalities, but we 
have, it seems, been too inclined to feel that 
these represent something of a constant in 
the interview process rather than a very real 
variable. Perhaps we have been too ready 
to accept the notion, first stated by the psy- 
choanalysts, that the personality of the in- 
terviewer can, perhaps by means of his own 
self insight and understanding, be effec- 
tively kept out or significantly reduced in 
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effect as a major source of variance in the 
interview. 

But even where we recognize that the per- 
sonality of the counselor is something other 
than a constant, we have tended to neglect 
the possibility that a counselor will interact 
in different ways with different clients. The 
problem, in other words, is now seen as 
studying the interaction between two per- 
sonalities, both of which react differently by 
the very nature of the interactive process 
and situation. 

There is a growing body of research in 
this area. After the writer found [6] that 
methods of test introduction and test in- 
terpretation make no difference in what the 
client learns about himself, Tuma [17] 
studied the personality traits of client-coun- 
selor pairs. Here he found that similarities 
between counselors and clients on certain 
traits were associated with better criterion 
performance. We are continuing this line 
of research with a feeling that we may be 
going in a profitable direction. 

Rather than viewing the evaluative proc- 
ess as one in which the counselor, with fine 
Olympian objectivity, applies his techniques 
to the client, then reaches a dispassionate 
conclusion, it seems as though we should 
view it as one in which the client and the 
counselor both participate actively through- 
out. This complicates research, of course, 
but it is to be hoped that the added compli- 
cation of this new variable will be more 
than compensated for by the vitality and 
meaningfulness of the results of such re- 
search. 

To put it another way, we should envi- 
sion the evaluative process as one in which 
the client reveals or conceals, distorts or not 
whatever information he can; where the 
counselor perceives or neglects, ignores or 
distorts the information received; where the 
final product almost certainly contains sig- 
nificant traces of the counselor and, hope- 
fully, fairly adequate descriptions of the 
client. 


Validity of Evaluations 


How much this is so, how good the evalu- 
ations are, how we disentangle the two per- 
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sonalities contained in the final product—all 
of these are concerns in the fourth problem 
to be discussed: evaluation of the evalua- 
tions. The problems in this area are im- 
mense. Until and unless they can be solved, 
progress will be painfully slow or non-exist- 
ent. This becomes abundantly clear in any 
review of studies evaluating counseling. 

One of the reasons for the earlier sugges- 
tion that we be as explicit as possible about 
the model we employ in making evaluations 
is that these models themselves may serve as 
convenient guides in evaluating our results. 
If, for example, one is operating from the 
multiple regression model, then presumably 
he is trying to predict something from the 
weighted total of the information at hand. 
A criterion is implied in the model so that 
the counselor can find out whether in fact 
his data and his weights did add up to the 
criterion performance. 

Let us assume that the multiple regression 
model was used. Let us further assume that 
the counselor was evaluating the client with 
respect to his likelihood of success in a train- 
ing program. It is ordinarily no major task 
to find out how well the client actually did 
do in that training program. If the predic- 
tion and the performance are not reason- 
ably congruent, it is to be hoped that he will 
not commit intellectual hara-kiri by blam- 
ing, post hoc, his failure on the poor grad- 
ing system of the school. Rather, if he has 
failed, he should try to find out why he 
failed. Perhaps he selected the wrong pre- 
dictors; perhaps he weighted them improp- 
erly; perhaps (but this should be considered 
in advance, not used as an afterthought ex- 
cuse) he was trying to predict an unpredict- 
able criterion. There are many possibilities, 
but they must be tracked down if the coun- 
selor is to improve his predictions. 

Much the same can be said if the coun- 
selor employed one of the other models. Es- 
sentially, these models are logical systems, 
and their logic can be employed in arriving 
at testable hypotheses which will help the 
counselor understand the evaluative process 
better and improve his own techniques. 
Implied in what has been said is the notion 
that sheer, blind empiricism, while not en- 
tirely useless, is less to be preferred than re- 
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search based on well thought out designs 
and logical analysis. 

To the plaintive objection that considera- 
tions and pressure of case load and other 
duties militate against most counselors do- 
ing research, the writer can only say that the 
alternative to doing such research is to con- 
tinue to make the same old mistakes until 
they become dignified by tradition and cus- 
tom. 

Paul Meehl [/0] has summed up the case 
in better words: 


Is any clinician infallible? No one claims to be. 
Hence, sometimes he is wrong. If he is sometimes 
wrong, why should we pay any attention to him? 
There is only one possible reply to this “silly” 
question. It is simply that he tends (read: “is 
likely”) to be right. “Tending” to be right 
means just one thing—“being right in the long 
run.” Can we take the clinician’s word for this? 
Certainly not. As psychologists, we do not trust 
our memories, and we have no recourse except to 
record our predictions at the time, allow them to 
accumulate, and ultimately tally them up. We 
do not do this because we have a scientific obses- 
sion, but simply because we know that there is a 
difference between veridical knowledge and pur- 
ported knowledge, between knowledge which 
brings its credentials with it and that which does 
not. After we tally our predictions, the question 
of success (hits) must be decided upon. If we 
remember that we are psychologists, this must be 
done, either by some objective criterion, or by 
some disinterested judge who is not aware of the 
predictions. ... We have carried out a valida- 
tion study of the traditional kind! I am led by 
this reasoning to the conclusion, in complete 
agreement with Sarbin, that the introduction of 
some special “clinical utility” as a surrogate for 
validation is inadmissable. If the clinical utility 
is really established and not merely proclaimed, 
it will have been established by procedures which 
have all the earmarks of an acceptable validation 
study. If not, it is a weasel phrase and we ought 
not to get by with it. [pp. 137-138] 


It is now time for the peroration. Let us 
look back for a moment to see whether we 
can pull together what has been said—or 
whether, indeed, anything has been said at 
all. It seems that any consideration of the 
evaluation process must take into account at 
least four problems: the model selected, 
the kinds and quality of the data entered 
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into the model, the characteristics of the par- 
ticipants, and the question of how good the 
resulting evaluations were in the first place. 

The model or models we choose are not 
chosen simply to show how sophisticated we 
are but have a very real utility. These 
models are the products of logic, and logic 
is something we can use a lot of in this busi- 
ness. They help us direct our attention to 
the methods needed in filling them in so 
that we may arrive at sensible conclusions. 
The assumptions and limits of the model 
help us to avoid conceptual pitfalls which 
a sponge-like attitude might otherwise get 
us into. Finally, they help us develop hy- 
potheses and methods which form the basis 
for research designed to tell us how good 
our evaluations were in the first place. 

No model, however well thought out, can 
be very useful if the data we insert into it 
are not good. That is, we can fill up the 
pigeonholes with pearls—or with pebbles. 
In the one case, we may arrive at valuable 
conclusions; in the other, we will get no- 
where. The two tests of the goodness of 
data are reliability and validity. Both are 
measures of the presence or absence of error, 
although validity goes beyond this. But un- 
less there is reliability, there is not validity, 
and all our manipulations will not over- 
come this fact. The same problems that ap- 
ply to test scores apply to the interview, to 
the case history, and to any other kind of 
data we wish to use. 

It is time that we began to consider more 
seriously the characteristics of the partici- 
pants of the evaluative process. It is not the 
counselor operating in splendid, isolated 
objectivity with whom we are dealing. 
Rather, we are faced with the client and the 
counselor in interaction, each with his own 
personality, both together producing a situ- 
ation which, in the last analysis, determines 
the outcomes. 

Finally, we must assume that we are fal- 
lible, that our evaluations can and must be 
improved. If we take this seriously, we will 
devote ourselves to finding out where we 
went wrong and why. Only then can we 
begin to improve our own practice. First, 
we must evaluate ourselves. 
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Location of Guidance Facilities 
Within the School Plant 


KENNETH H. PARKER 


CHOOL BUILDINGs are being built at a rate 
unprecedented in the history of Ameri- 
can education. The expanding elementary 
enrollments suggest that in the next few 
years secondary school plant construction 
will increase even more. Walter D. Cock- 
ing, Editor of American School and Univer- 
sity writes: 
All new secondary schools have an area labeled 
guidance. Here again we have recognition of an 
emphasis on program. There seems, however, 
to be a lack of imagination and information 
regarding the amount and character: of space 
needed for specialized guidance services. ... It 
is felt that the lack of definitive information con- 
cerning the purpose and character of guidance 
areas will continue to hamper their design. Con- 
tinued and detailed study of these areas will 
provide much needed information for school 
planners [2]. 


In one of the most recent books on guid- 
ance, McDaniel points out this same need. 
Speaking of physical facilities for guidance, 
he says, “ . . . the data so far available do 
not permit the establishment of standards 
in... the area of space requirements” [5]. 

In the November, 1954, issue of the Prr- 
SONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL, Robert O. 
Stripling, writing on “How About Physical 
Facilities—Are We Selling Student Person- 
nel Services Short on Space?” [6] made a 
plea for more research in this area as a guide 
for those involved in designing and building 
physical facilities for guidance. 

These few references, all recent, point up 
the need for more research into what con- 
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stitutes adequate and appropriately located 
space for the guidance services. Almost any 
post-war issue of a journal devoted to school 
architecture will carry articles on the design 
of classrooms, libraries, cafeterias, auditori- 
ums, gymnasiums, shop and home econom- 
ics facilities. But it is only with great difh- 
culty that one can search out and find an 
article about the design or location of the 
counselors’ offices. 

Even our own professional journal, the 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL, is not 
exempt from this criticism. Since World 
War II, only three such articles have ap- 
peared. Two of the three [3, 4] appeared 
in 1946. In the 10 intervening years, the 
only article dealing with this problem was 
by Bedard [/] in 1951. 

The study reported here is an attempt to 
provide some of this much needed research 
which will add to the knowledge about the 
design and location of guidance facilities. 


Method of Investigation 


In this study, principals, counselors, and 
university counselor-trainers and state guid- 
ance supervisors were queried about their 
preferences concerning the location of the 
guidance area within the school plant and, 
more specifically, the relation of the guid- 
ance area to the main administrative offices. 
An attempt was also made to determine 
whether the respondents’ philosophy of 
guidance was in any way related to the 
relative location preferred. 

In order to determine philosophy, a ques- 
tionnaire was included which contained 15 
statements about guidance with which the 
respondent was asked to agree or disagree. 
A forced choice type of response was used 
deliberately to force the replies into one or 
the other of two rather opposing points-of- 
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view. Although the measuring instrument 
was admittedly crude, it did seem to achieve 
its purpose. Typical of the statements from 
the questionnaire are these examples: 

1. Counselors should be responsible for 
attendance and discipline. 

2. The counselor is the most logical per- 
son to assume the responsibility of the 
school in the principal's absence. 

3. Students, being immature, often need 
to have their counselor give them advice on 
the proper way to act. 

The two points-of-view which in reality 
are not entities but probably ends of a 
continuum were called, for want of better 
terms, the “authoritative, directive” phi- 
losophy and the “permissive, non-directive” 
philosophy. As defined in the study, the 
“authoritative, directive” philosophy is 
characterized by such aspects as assigning to 
counselors attendance and disciplinary func- 
tions and in general making administrative 
assistants of them, and by the information- 
giving, advice-giving type of “counseling.” 
This philosophy appears to be older and 
gradually seems to be disappearing. The 
“permissive, non-directive” philosophy, on 
the other hand, is characterized by the ab- 
sence of the above administrative duties 
and by a non-directive, mental hygiene ap- 
proach to counseling with more thought 
and emphasis given to the social and emo- 
tional adjustments of pupils. A significant 
difference existed between the scores made 
on this questionnaire by the three groups. 
Counselors and counselor-trainers scored 
much nearer the “permissive, non-directive” 
end of the scale than did the principals in 
the sample. 

The guidance area can be related to the 
main administrative office (in a physical 
sense) in three basic ways. The two func- 
tions can share the same space, using the 
same waiting room, the same clerical help, 
the same entrances and exits to the corridor 
and/or lobby, or the two areas can be com- 
pletely separated in space, the administra- 
tive offices being in one part of the build- 
ing while the guidance offices are far re- 
moved in another part of the building. On 
the other hand, the two areas may be ad- 
jacent, or overlapping, sharing some spaces 
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in common but at the same time having 
some space which distinctly belongs to one 
function or the other. There are other 
variations, but most guidance areas can 
be placed in one of these three categories. 

This idea was used in the research de- 
sign being described. Six plans were de- 
veloped, which gradually showed the guid- 
ance area being removed more and more 
from the administrative area. The six 
plans can be represented as shown in 
FiGcure 1. 

These plans, along with the questionnaire 
and a personal data sheet, were sent to 177 
high school principals, 182 secondary school 
counselors, and 113 university counselor- 
trainers and state guidance supervisors. 
The entire sample was taken from the 19 
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states comprising the North Central As- 
sociation. Forty-one per cent of the princi- 
pals, 65 per cent of the counselors, and 67 
per cent of the counselor-trainers returned 
usable replies. 

The six plans were dichotomized into two 
groups: plans A, B, and C comprising 
Group I, and plans D, E, and F comprising 
Group II (see Ficure 1). In general, Group 
I plans could be described as those in which 
the administrative offices and the guidance 
offices were integrated, wholly or partly. 
The Group II plans, on the other hand, 
were those in which the guidance offices 
were separated from the main administra- 
tive offices. 


Results 


Analysis of the results showed the coun- 
selor and the counselor-trainer groups in 
close agreement as to plan preferences. 
However, principals differed decidedly from 
counselors as to the plans they preferred. 
While counselors and counselor-trainers 
made 62 per cent and 74 per cent, respec- 
tively, of their first choices from among the 
three plans (D, E, F) in Group II, princi- 
pals made only 33 per cent of their first 
choices from this group. Conversely, while 
principals made 67 per cent of their first 
choices from Group I, counselors made only 
38 per cent, and counselor-trainers only 26 
per cent, of their first choices from Group I. 

An analysis of the first three choices com- 
bined shows the same trend. While coun- 
selors and counselor-trainers made 55 per 
cent and 61 per cent, respectively, of their 
first three choices from among the plans in 
Group II, principals made only 28 per cent 
of their first three choices from among the 
plans in this group. 

A Chi Square test showed no significant 
difference between the plan rankings by 
counselors and counselor-trainers. Between 
the counselor and counselor-trainer groups 
(combined), and the principals, however, 
the difference was significant beyond the 
0.001 level. 

Some other noteworthy results were: 

1. Younger respondents showed a greater 
preference for Group II than did the older 
respondents. 
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2. Respondents with more formal educa- 
tion in counseling and guidance (over 10 
semester hours) were more likely to make 
choices from Group II than those with little 
or no such training. 

3. Respondents who received their gradu- 
ate training since World War II were more 
apt to choose from Group II than were 
those who finished their education before 
World War II. 

4. Those who made high scores on the 
questionnaire (representing agreement with 
the “permissive, non-directive,” philosophy) 
made 70 per cent of their first three choices 
from Group II. 

5. Conversely, those who made low scores 
on the questionnaire (representing agree- 
ment with the “authoritative, directive” 
philosophy of guidance as defined here) 
made only 29 per cent of their first three 
choices from Group II. 

6. There was a significant difference be- 
tween the questionnaire scores of those re- 
spondents who made all their first three 
choices from the three plans in Group I and 
those who made all their first three choices 
from among the plans in Group II. Those 
who made all three choices from Group I 
tended to have an “authoritative, directive” 
score (low) while those who made all their 
first three choices from Group II tended to 
have a “permissive, non-directive” score 
(high). 

7. Principals who had had counseling ex- 
perience were more likely to choose plans 
from Group II than principals who had not 
had such experience. 

8. Conversely, counselors and counselor- 
trainers who had been high school princi- 
pals were less likely to choose plans from 
Group II than counselors and counselor- 
trainers who had not had such administra- 
tive experience. 

9. Respondents who had had experience 
in helping plan an area for guidance facili- 
ties were more prone to choose plans from 
Group II than those who had not had such 
an opportunity. 

10. Almost three-fourths of both the prin- 
cipals and the counselors were dissatisfied 
with their present facilities for guidance! 
In this regard, more principals than coun- 
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selors were satisfied with their present plan 
when these plans were of the Group I type. 
However, more counselors than principals 
were satisfied with their present set-up when 
their plans were of the Group II type. 


Conclusions 


The evidence found in this study indicates 
that counselors and principals feel differ- 
ently about the location of the guidance 
office within the school plant. While prin- 
cipals seemed to like plans A and B, coun- 
selors avoided choosing either of these plans. 

Generally, principals seem to hold to a 
philosophy of guidance that is more “au- 
thoritative, directive” than the philosophy 
held by counselors and counselor-trainers, 
as determined by the questionnaire. That 
is, principals appear to think of the coun- 
selor as an administrative assistant, or as- 
sistant principal. Thus, they prefer to 
have the counselor located within the main 
administrative office, where he can more con- 
veniently assist in performing these ad- 
ministrative duties. 

Counselors, on the other hand, prefer 


to separate themselves, insofar as possible, 


from administrative duties. Thus, coun- 
selors tended to choose the plans which had 
separate facilities for guidance, removed in 
distance from the administrative office. 
This, they felt, helped to create a more per- 
missive atmosphere around the counseling 
function and helped to encourage self- 
referrals. 

This difference of opinion between two 
groups of persons who, of necessity, have to 
work so closely together has important im- 
plications for counselors. It means that 
the school staff needs to give careful con- 
sideration to its philosophy of guidance be- 
fore making plans for new guidance facili- 
ties. It means that the counselors, who 
must work in (and with) these facilities, 
should be consulted about the arrangement 
and location of their offices. It may mean 
that some compromise will have to be 
worked out between what the counselors 
feel is ideal, and what the principal would 
like. The fact that three-fourths of the 
respondents were dissatisfied with their pres- 
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ent plans suggests that long and careful 
planning of this area should be under- 
taken before designing and building facili- 
ties that will remain the same for years to 
come. This further suggests that wherever 
possible the architect should be encouraged 
io incorporate a flexible building design, 
with non-load bearing interior walls, so 
that as new philosophies of guidance de- 
velop suitable changes in the interior ar- 
rangement of the school can be made. 

Generally, most counselors indicated a 
preference for an arrangement in which the 
counseling waiting room was separate from 
the waiting room for the main office. If it 
were not feasible to have duplicate sets of 
records, the counselors preferred an area 
near to, but separate from, the main office. 
Many counselors wrote in comments to 
the effect that if it were feasible to duplicate 
the records in some economical way, they 
would have chosen plans E or F, rather 
than one of the plans nearer the other end 
of the continuum. 

This study made no attempt to discover 
the most suitable arrangement of rooms 
within the guidance area, nor the ideal 
size for such rooms. On the basis of study 
findings there seems to be justification for 
saying that guidance offices will be located 
within the school plant with reference to 
some philosophy of guidance. It is up to 
counselors, principals, architects, school 
plant consultants, and others concerned with 
this problem to identify their philosophy 
and plan accordingly. 
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AGREEMENT BETWEEN TWO TESTS 
AS PREDICTORS OF COLLEGE SUCCESS 


SAMUEL F. KLUGMAN 


EVERAL ARTICLES have been published 
dealing with frequency of test usage in 
counseling centers [2, 3, 7]. In all of them, 
the ACE Psychological Examination Col- 
lege Freshman [/]" and the California Short 
Form Test of Mental Maturity [5] have 
ranked high as tests of intelligence and pre- 
dictors of college success. In view of this, 
it struck the writer as surprising to note how 
often the percentile rankings disagreed 
when the two tests were administered to 
the same individuals. Thus, one test score 
might suggest high probability of success in 
a four-year college curriculum while the 
other, for the same individual, would sug- 
gest just as strongly that the probability was 
low. The following are some actual ex- 
amples: 82nd percentile rank on the ACE 
Total and only 20th percentile rank on the 
CTMM Total; 94th percentile for the ACE 
Quantitative and 10th for the CTMM Non- 
language; and 90th on the ACE Linguistic 
and 40th on the CTMM Language. They 
are particularly interesting since product- 
moment r’s between the two tests have been 
reported as 0.75 for the total, 0.72 for the 
verbal, and 0.53 for the non-verbal scores.? 
Furthermore, high agreement should be 
found in view of the fact that in standardiz- 
ing the tests the normative populations used 
were college freshmen and the score distri- 
butions were normal [J/, 5]. 
It was decided, therefore, to determine the 
degree to which these two tests agree with 
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1 Although the ACE is being mite 
School and College Ability Test ¢ , it is Pinel 
that it will continue to be used for at 4 several 
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each other since both purport to predict 
academic success in college. The study 
sought to ascertain whether the observed 
percentile differences are significant for 
total, verbal, and non-verbal scores and to 
determine the degree of correlation existing 
between both tests for the three scores for 
this sample. Thus, reliability of mean dif- 
ferences and size of r were to be used as 
measures of agreement. It should be noted, 
however, that although this study deals 
with instruments of prediction, no attempt 
was made to obtain a measure of predic- 
tive validity. 
Subjects 

The subjects (Ss) were 151 female stu- 
dent nurses who requested college apti- 
tude testing. They ranged in age from 18 
to 26 years with a mean of 19.62 years, S. D. 
1.52. The period of time covers August, 
1953, to April, 1956. All were high school 
graduates who had attended school in the 
middle Atlantic states. 


Method 


Each S's total, verbal, and non-verbal per- 
centile ranks on the ACE, 1948 Edition, 
and the CTMM, Advanced Form, 1950, 
were transmuted into standard scores as 
presented by Bingham [4] and t tests for 
related measures were computed to deter- 
mine the significance of the differences. 
Product-moment correlations were utilized 
to further evaluate the extent of agreement 
existing between the various subtests. 


Results 


In Taste | are presented the obtained 
findings for both tests for all three scores: 
verbal, non-verbal, and total. It will be 
noted that for this sample, the ACE stand- 


TABLE 1 
Reliability of the Differences between CTMM and ACE Mean Standard Scores 


Verbal 


Non-Verbal 


CTMM ACE 


0.76 
1.63 
0.10-0.20 


5.36 
0.74 


4.24 

0.91 
1.02 
0.45 
13.80 
0.01 


ard score means are higher than the CTMM 
means—significantly so at the 0.01 level for 
the total and non-verbal means and non- 
significantly for the verbal means. 


Discussion 

There is little doubt on the basis of the 
data presented in Taste | that a true dif- 
ference exists between the two tests. It 
would appear that the difference between 
the total scores is due to the difference ob- 
tained between the non-verbal scores—a 
conclusion based on the size of the differ- 
ence and the significantly lower correlation 
for non-verbal than for verbal scores. 

Several possible explanations may be 
given to account for the significant differ- 
ences. First, they may be due to different 
examiners since the CTMM was adminis- 
tered by one and the ACE by another psy- 
chologist. It is strongly believed that for 
objective tests of this sort given under group 
circumstances that is an unlikely reason. 

Second, the differences may be due to 
time of administration. The CTMM was 
administered during the first week of train- 
ing while the ACE was given about the third 
week. The trainees may have done better 
on the latter test because they were then at 
ease, t.e., they had had time to become ad- 
justed to their program and the hospital 
environment. This, too, appears to be an 
unlikely reason because these nurses are 
accustomed to moving from one training 
center to another and to taking tests of 
this kind. Furthermore, if this explanation 
is correct, significant improvement should 
have occurred for verbal as well as non- 
verbal factors. 


Third, it may be that the difference was 
due to motivational factors. Taking the 
CTMM was compulsory for all the girls 
while taking the ACE was voluntary. This 
also seems an unlikely reason because it 
does not appear reasonable that the sub- 
jects should have been motivated to im- 
prove only on non-verbal tasks. 

Fourth, the differences may be said to be 
due to the types of college population on 
which the norms were established. The 
CTMM norm population is strongly repre- 
sented by the western colleges located in an 
area where the educational facilities are 
considered generally comparable to the rest 
of the country. The norms of the ACE, on 
the other hand, include many southern col- 
leges where standards are said to be not as 
high generally as those of colleges located 
in other geographic areas. It thus becomes 
easier for a particular individual to earn a 
higher percentile ranking on the ACE than 
on the CTMM. If true, the ACE scores 
should have been higher for both verbal 
and non-verbal subtest standard scores and 
not only for the latter. 

Fifth, there may be those who will main- 
tain that the obtained differences may be 
due to the uniqueness of the population; 
i.e., female nursing students educated in 
a middle Atlantic area. Comparisons were 
made of the product-moment correlations 
between CTMM and ACE scores obtained 
by 981 freshmen “in the departments of 
agriculture, science, and engineering at one 
of the mid-western state colleges,”* and our 


* According to private co dence received 
from Dr. G. V. Mendenhall, Research Coordinator, 
California Test Bureau. 
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Total 
ACE CTMM ACE CTMM 
Mean 5.35 5.27 5.26 | 4.88 
sD 0.83 0.72 0.82 9.63 
Diff. 0.08 0.48 
r 0.72 
t 11.36 
0.01 
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Coatesville group of students for the three 
scores. In no instance, based on the z tech- 
nique described by Lindquist [6] was the 
reliability of the differences significant. It 
seems then that the uniqueness of the popu- 
lation is not responsible for the obtained 
differences.* 

Sixth, the difference may be due to the 
placement of the arithmetic problems sub- 
test. It is difficult to understand why on 
the ACE this subtest contributes to the non- 
verbal score while on the CTMM it con- 
tributes to the verbal score. Perhaps place- 
ment of this test in the same area would re- 
sult in higher agreement between the ACE 
and CTMM. 

It is not known whether the above listed 
reasons account for all or part of the sig- 
nificant differences. Suffice it to say that 
counseling psychologists, on the basis of 
the present results, would do well to bear 
in mind that there is agreement only for 
the verbal scores. What has been desig- 
nated as non-verbal scores (or quantitative 
by the ACE and non-language by the CT- 
MM authors) apparently assesses somewhat 
different non-verbal factors. 

Collegiate training involves many im- 
portant and grade-determinant verbal ac- 
tivities: reading assignments, listening to 
lectures, writing papers, reciting in class, 
taking examinations, and the like. For 
those counselors who agree with Toops, 
author of another test for prediction of 
academic success in college, that “linguistic 
factors, in general, yield a superior indica- 
tion of ability to do the work required in 
most high school and college courses,” [8, 
p. 1) our study of construct validity would 
seem to have the following significance. 
Assuming adequate predictive validity for 
both tests (unfortunately this evidence is 
not presented in either manual), the finding 
of high agreement between the verbal scores 
implies that a given percentile rank on one 
of the tests is likely to be supported by a 
similar rank on the other. Thus, the coun- 
selor could feel relatively secure in using 


*It was not possible to compare the mean find- 
ings between the two groups since it is not known 
whether the midwestern group had been admin- 
istered the 1948 edition of the ACE. 
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gist. 


the verbal score from either test as an esti- 
mate of the client’s verbal ability. 

On the other hand, the low agreement be- 
tween the non-verbal areas makes interpre- 
tation difficult for the counseling psycholo- 
It is not possible to infer support 
from either test on the basis of a score ob- 
tained from the other. 

The present study also makes a contri- 
bution to another aspect of prediction by 
testing. Many manuals report only validity 
coefficients. The findings of this investiga- 
tion indicate, at least when reporting con- 
struct validity coefficients, that comparable 
mean data about the sample populations 
should also be included. Thus, this study 
revealed a relatively high r of 0.72 between 
the total scores, but the significant differ- 
ence between the means prevents one from 
making the assumption that a high per- 
centile rank on one test probably means a 
high percentile rank on the other.® 


Summary and Conclusions 


Standard scores based on percentile ranks 
of student nurses who had taken both the 
ACE and CTMM tests were compared in 
order to note the extent of agreement which 
existed between the two tests when used as 
predictors of college success. Reliability of 
the mean differences and product-moment 
correlations were determined between total, 
verbal, and non-verbal scores for 151 fe- 
males. 

The findings disclosed that: 

1. The obtained product-moment corre- 
lations between the verbal, non-verbal, and 
total scores of both tests were not signifi- 
cantly different, as measured by the z tech- 
nique, from those submitted by the authors 
of CTMM based on an unpublished study 
they conducted. 


* The following example will serve to illustrate 
this point. Suppose Subject A earns a centile 
rank of 95 on one test and 10 on a second; Subject 
B earns 94 and 9; C, 93 and 8; D, 92 and 7; and 
E, 91 and 6. The obtained coefficient of correla- 
tion would be 1.00 but on the basis of one test all 
Ss would be encouraged to pursue a college degree 
and on the basis of the second test results aoe 
same Ss would be discouraged. Similar uncertainty 
arises if the means are alike but the size of the r's 
are aa different since the two tests would 
then be measuring different factors. 
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2. The verbal scores yielded the highest 
product-moment r; the total scores a 
slightly lower r; and the r for non-verbal 
scores was lowest. The differences between 
verbal and non-verbal r’s were significant. 

3. There was no significant mean differ- 
ence between the verbal scores of the two 
tests. 

4. There were significant mean differences 
at the 0.01 level between the two tests for 
non-verbal and total scores. It is felt that 
the difference between total scores was a 
reflection of the difference between the 
non-verbal scores. 

The following possible reasons to ac- 
count for the obtained differences were 
postulated: different examiners, different 
times of administration, differences in moti- 
vation, difference in norm populations, 
uniqueness of the present population, and 
difference in placement of the arithmetic 
problems subtest. However, none seemed 
to account fully for these differences. 

The total score findings emphasize the 
need for reporting in test manuals not only 
validity coefficients but also comparable 
mean data for the samples used. 


It is suggested, on the basis of the present 
findings for the ACE and CTMM, that a 
counseling psychologist helping a client 
understand his abilities is in a position to 
give a more reliable picture of his verbal 
ability, in the sense that one test supports 
the other, than he can give of his non-verbal 
abilities. 
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REHABILITATION FILM RELEASED 


A new 30-minute sound and color film designed to orient professional 
personnel and lay audiences to the problems of handicapped homemakers 
has been prepared by the School of Home Economics of the University of 
Connecticut. Also cooperating in the production of the 16-mm. film were 
the Connecticut “Team Approach” Committee on Research Demonstra- 
tions and Workshops Concerning Physically Handicapped Women, and 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. 

The film, entitled “Child Care Problems of Physically Handicapped 
Mothers,” presents some of the difficulties with which handicapped 
mothers are confronted and how various tasks are handled. The narra- 
tion suggests ways in which the practices could be improved, and points 
up the need to expand rehabilitation programs to include more of the 
10,000,000 handicapped homemakers in the United States. The film may 
be borrowed for a fee of $1.00, or purchase price will be sent if requested 
from the Audio-Visual Center, University of Connecticut, Storrs. 
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FRINGE BENEFITS .. . 


A 1956 Study 


ROBERT D. HENDERSON 


NOTABLE DEVELOPMENT of fringe bene- 

fits has occurred in recent years and 
has contributed substantially to the general 
welfare of the worker and his family. Em- 
ployee benefits which supplement payments 
made directly for hours worked or units 
produced are commonly referred to as 
supplementary, related, or fringes. Worker 
income and labor costs of doing business are 
no longer accurately measured by weekly : 
wages and hourly rates. The term fringes 
is somewhat of a misnomer; employee bene- 
fits offered under that title are not fringes 
at all. They are part of any company’s 
total compensation program. More cor- 
rectly, fringes are plus-wage payments, bene- 
fits, and services to or in behalf of employees. 
Fringes is the term everybody uses; it is con- 
venient and simple. The substantial na- 
ture of these benefits is no longer hidden. 

A host of benefits during recent years 
have increased considerably both the well 
being of employees and the cost of doing 
business. Paid vacations, holidays, rest 
periods, and other payments have given 
employees additional compensation for time 
not worked as well as for each hour actually 
on the job. At the same time, they have 
substantially increased the employer's cost 
for each hour of productive labor. 

The very nature of the fringe program 
and its constant growth establish the de- 
sirability of a survey to determine the cur- 
rent status of fringe benefits in representa- 
tive American companies. A total of 23 
small, medium, and large companies with 
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more than 240,600 employees have pre- 
sented data on their fringe packages for 
this study. Companies were chosen at ran- 
dom from Moody's Industrial Manual. The 
selection used appeared to be representative 
of American industry both as to geographi- 
cal location and products produced. Sev- 
eral personal letters showed an interest by 
the companies in the survey and contributed 
much valuable information. An attempt 
has been made to appraise and compare the 
fringe packages of various companies. A 


check-off system of yes or no as to whether 
a company did or did not offer certain bene- 
fits was used. The questionnaire shown on 
the following page was used. 


Cost Tabulations 


There is no standard accounting method 
for computing fringe costs. Some com- 
panies cannot isolate the cost of certain 
benefits. Equally important, companies 
compute their costs in different ways. Some 
use a  cents-per-productive-hour figure. 
Others use a cents-per-scheduled-hour fig- 
ure. Some use percentage of total payroll; 
others use percentage of straight-time pay. 

The different factors affecting the costs 
must be considered. Variations in the com- 
position of the work force, the hours worked, 
and the base rates of pay all affect com- 
pany expenditures on fringes. A proper 
evaluation of these factors need to be taken 
into consideration. 

Experience has shown that only after 
taking a long look at all the elements in the 
fringe package is it possible to make much 
headway in comparing fringes. So it is with 
fringe packages, also. There seems to be 
little point, according to some companies, 
in comparing vacations unless they are 
looked at in relation to holidays and other 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


Name of Firm: 


CONFIDENTIAL 
Check Yes or No 


Fringe Benefit Survey 


. Payroll for employees in survey: 
. Straight-time pay for employees 


. Overtime premium pay for time exceeding specified period (over 40 hours per 


week, 8 hours per day ) 


. Overtime premium pay on specified days (Sat., Sun.)................ 


. Holiday premium pay 
. Earned incentive or production bonus 


. Legally required payments: 
1. Old-age and Survivors Insurance. : 
2. Unemployment Compensation 
3. Other (Specify: 


. Voluntary (or agreed-upon) payments: 
. Pension plans, any type 
. Life Insurance 


. Sickness, accident, surgical, or medical benefits 


. Separation or termination pay allowances 
. Discounts on goods and services 
. Other (Specify : 


. Paid rest periods, travel time, get-ready time, etc.. 


. Payments for time not worked: 
. Payments for vacation 
. Payments for holidays not worked 
. Sick leave pay 


. Payments required under guaranteed workweek or year 
. National Defense, State or National Guard duty 


. Other (Specify : 


. Other items: 
1, Profit-sharing payments 


2. Christmas or other special bonuses, service awards, suggestion awards 


3. Payments to union stewards or officials for time spent in settling grievances 


or in negotiating agreements 
4. Other (Specify : 


Type of business and/or lines of goods manufactured. 


Estimate of number of employees covered in survey. 


time off with pay. And time-off-with-pay 
practices in general have to be looked at 
with an eye to pensions and bonus plans. 
In short, adequate comparison depends 
upon looking at all elements in the fringe 
package. 


Summary of Findings 


Comparison of Fringe Benefits Offered 
by Companies by Size in Study 
The purpose of this comparison is to 
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note, percentage-wise, the number of bene- 
fits the companies offer out of the possible 
total which they could offer. 

Small: The eight small companies of- 
fered a total of 115 benefits out of a pos- 
sible maximum of 168 they could have 
offered. This is approximately 68 per cent. 
This is based on all benefits included in the 
six categories of the questionnaire. The six 
category basis will also be used in the fol- 
lowing medium and large company com- 
parisons. 
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Medium: The 11 medium companies 
offered 174 benefits out of a possible maxi- 
mum of 231 which could have been offered 
by them. This is approximately 75 per 
cent. 

Large: The four large companies offered 
a total of 67 benefits out of a possible maxi- 
mum of 84 which could have been offered 
by them. This is approximately 80 per 
cent. 


Comparison of Fringe Benefits Offered by 
Companies in Various Areas of the Country 
This comparison is made in terms of lo- 
cation of companies in the South, Midwest, 
and North. There are seven companies in 
the Southern division, eleven in the Mid- 
western, and five in the Northern. 

South: The seven companies in the 


South offered 93 benefits out of a possible 
maximum of 147 which could have been 
offered by them. . This is approximately 63 


per cent. This is based on all the benefits 
included in the six categories of the ques- 
tionnaire. 

Midwest: The 11 companies in the Mid- 
west offered 164 benefits out of a possible 
total of 231. This is approximately 71 per 
cent. 

North: The five companies in the North 
offered 83 benefits out of a possible maxi- 
mum of 105. This is approximately 78 
per cent. 


Conclusions 


1. Fringe benefits varied widely among 
the 23 reporting companies in both quantity 
and variety. 

2. Of the total potential benefits avail- 
able in all companies, about 74 per cent of 
the benefits were actually received by the 
employees in the various companies in the 
study. 


TABLE 1 
Statistical Summary of Company and Employee Representation in Study 


More than 
10,000 
Employees 


No. of 


Industry Companies 


7,000- 
10,000 
Employees 


Total 
Employees 


50-999 
Employees 


Manufacturing Companies 


Athletic Eqpt. 


Meat Packing 
Mail Order Ret. 
Office Eqpt. 
Optical 
Rubber 
Pharmaceuticals 
Paints 
Textiles 

Tora.s 


750 
10,000 
80 
18,000 
7,160 
4,100 
10,500 


Non-Manufacturing Companies 
Banks 


Insurance 

Utilities 

Credit Report 

Research & Dev. 

Transportation 
Tora.s 


B ol 


1 

Chemicals 1 

Food 1 

Metals 1 
1 ; 
1 
2 
1 50,000 
1 50,000 
1 4,330 
1 6,300 
2 1,150 
3 7 4 163,340 
1 10,000 
‘a 2 1 8,515 
1 8,500 
1 500 
1 50,000 
1 4 4 78,312 

SuMMARY 4 11 8 240 ,652 
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TABLE 2 
Statistical Summary of Survey* 


Small Medium Large 


. Payroll for employees: 
1. Straight-time pay 11 
2. Overtime premium pay for time exceeding specified period 11 
3. Overtime premium pay on specified ~— (Sat., Sun.) 
4. Holiday premium pay. . . 
5. Earned incentive or production bonus 


. Legally required payments: 
1. Old-age and Survivors Insurance 
2. Unemployment Compensation... . 


. Voluntary (or agreed-upon) payments: 
1. Pension plans, any type 
2. LifeInsurance. . . 
3. Sickness, accident, or wae benefits 
4. Separation or termination pay allowances 
5. Discounts on goods and services 


. Paid rest periods, travel time, get-ready time, etc 


. Payments for time not worked: 
. Payments for vacation 
. Payments for holidays not worked 
. Sick leave pay 
. Payments required under guaranteed work week 
. National Defense, National Guard, etc 


. Other Items: 
1. Profit-sharing payments 


0 
2. Christmas or other special awards 3 
3. Payments for union activities 2 


* Based on 23 companies in study: 8 employing 50 to 99 employees; 11 employing 1,000 to 10,000 em- 
ployees; 4 employing 10,000 to 50,000 employees. 


3. Maximum benefits were available in panies in benefits offered. 
the North, followed by the Midwest and the 5. The amount of benefits offered by 
South. firms, geographically speaking, were con- 
4. There were only small differences sistently and progressively higher from 
among the small, medium, and large com- South to North. 
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COUNSELOR ROLE: COUNSELOR TRAINING 


ELLIS D. TOOKER 


A ATTEMPT on the part of a city guid- 
ance director to discuss counselor 


training is almost certain to be severely 
limited by the personal and segmental ex- 
periences from which his conclusions are 
derived. A considerable body of literature 
is available in this subject area, from which 
reference should be made to the statements 
of Wrenn [/0], Froehlich and Spivey [4], 
The National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion [7], and The American Psychological 
Association [J]. However, the effect which 
the writer’s exposure to the literature has 
had on this paper is purely incidental. Al- 
though a logical approach to this assign- 
ment should relate counselor training to the 
actual role of the school counselor, one is 
faced immediately by the realization that 
there is considerable disagreement concern- 
ing the counselor role, both in theory and 
practice, as evidenced in the writing of such 
individuals as Grant [5], Trout [9], and 
Hahn and MacLean [6]. It becomes neces- 
sary then to preface any consideration of 
counselor training with a definition of 
counselor role. This delineation is limited 
to an operational definition of that role 
as usually practiced by the counselor in the 
public school setting with which the writer 
has greatest familiarity. 


Counselor Role 

1. First of all, he is an educator. He 
knows the problems of the classroom 
teacher, and he knows the behavior of chil- 
dren as viewed from across the teacher's 
desk. He knows the organization of his 
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school from the superintendent to the 
janitor. This is one of the most important 
aspects of his role. 

2. He has direct responsibility for indi- 
vidual counseling of students assigned to 
him. ‘This responsibility is more directly 
related to educational and vocational than 
to personal counseling but, as we all recog- 
nize, it is impossible to limit this relation- 
ship to one or the other. ‘The important 
thing is to recognize one’s limitations in 
therapy and to establish methods of appro- 
priate referral. 

3. He often has responsibility for group 
methods in guidance. He is expected to 
provide stimulating and useful group dis- 
cussion devoted to such topics as orienta- 
tion, articulation, citizenship, occupations, 
and other areas which lend themselves to 
group participation. Failor [3] ably points 
out the counselor’s need to develop group 
techniques. 

4. He is expected to establish relation- 
ships with great numbers of individuals, so 
that students will come to identify him as 
a person to whom they can turn for advice 
and help within the school setting. 

5. He is expected to be familiar enough 
with standardized tests of intelligence, 
achievement, aptitude, interest, and _per- 
sonality so that he can utilize test results 
in the process of counseling. 

6. He is often given considerable responsi- 
bility in arranging transfers of students for 
both academic and personal reasons. 

7. He is called upon to help in such im- 
portant projects as building and maintain- 
ing cumulative record systems. 

8. He is often expected to conduct follow- 
up studies of graduates and drop-outs. 

9. It is not unusual for him to be asked 
to function as a resource person in such 
educational projects as the setting up of 
systems of reporting to parents. 


10. He is usually expected to know cur- 
rent college admission procedures and to 
serve as adviser to both parents and students 
in this area. 

11. He is expected to participate in 
school activities and to assume his share of 
extracurricular activities. 

12. He is expected to maintain a knowl- 
edge of and working relationships with local 
business and industry so that he may be in 
a better position to counsel students in the 
area of local vocational offerings. 

13. He is often expected to help in the 
sponsoring of guidance-related activities 
such as college nights, career days, and 
guidance committees. 

14. He is frequently called upon to pro- 
vide leadership in broad areas where guid- 
ance aspects may seem remote. This may 
range from in-service training of teachers to 
community projects relating to child wel- 
fare. 

This list is not exhaustive by any means, 
but it is offered as fairly typical of the ac- 
tivities and expectations included within 
the generally accepted role of the secondary 
school counselor. Some may protest that 
this is not what the role should be. In 
the writer’s experience it does fairly repre- 
sent the proper role of the school counselor 
and it is believed that in adequately pre- 
paring people for this role counselor- 
trainers can make their greatest contribu- 
tion to education and to school counseling. 
The role of the counselor exemplifies a 
first-rate position of leadership, and is most 
demanding of the talents of first-rate people. 
Confusion arises because we have failed to 
recognize how important our own role is 
and, at the same time, have attempted to 
latch on to the coat tails of other disciplines 
—sometimes with unfortunate implications 
that we are as adequate to the task of indi- 
vidual testing as the clinical psychologist 
and as adept in the casework method as the 
social worker. We tend to view these other 
related disciplines as more glamorous or 
more prestige-laden than our own. There 
is even a suspicion that we suffer from a 
mild inferiority complex. This is not un- 
usual in adolescence, and we may be pass- 
ing through an adolescent stage. It is time, 
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however, that we moved on to maturity and 
to occupation of a more secure niche in life. 

One of the most disturbing concepts of 
our role is that which tends to separate us 
from professional education. It is believed 
that nothing could as quickly and surely kill 
school guidance as an expansion of this 
concept. It is in professional education that 
we have our strongest and most natural 
attachments. What competencies and skills 
we have developed or may develop must 
be used within the educational framework, 
and the more closely we are identified with 
things educational the better off we will be. 


Who Should Be Trained? 


As in all other professions, this is a most 
difficult question to answer. Concern has 
been expressed in this matter by many in- 
dividuals, including Cottle [2]. Since the 
measurement of motivation is so poorly 
developed and the relationship of motiva- 
tion to performance on the job so poorly 
understood, it must follow that there can 
be no perfectly prescribed set of principles 
to guide training institutions in making 
their judgments on admissions. One must 
accept this as in keeping with the present 
state of development. It is disconcerting, 
however, to find some institutions with so 
little concern for future consequences that 
they will admit practically anyone with 
an academic degree, without challenge and 
without serious regard to gross educational 
and personality deficiencies. The indi- 
vidual with a poor academic record should 
not expect great success in the area of school 
counseling. The individual who has had 
difficulty in relating to teaching colleagues 
would hardly seem a good risk in counseling 
other individuals, and he would seem a 
poor risk in the fulfillment of that very 
important aspect of his role—the leadership 
phase. The individual who is a failure in 
the teaching role will be at a serious dis- 
advantage in school counseling, because he 
is likely to bring a biased, distorted image of 
education to the assumption of a new role, 
which must, by its very nature, be deeply 
embedded in the educational framework. 
The instruments developed by counselor 
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training institutions will vary in their dis- 
criminatory powers. This is to be expected, 
but it is not to be expected that some insti- 
tutions will practically ignore this critical 
preliminary to counselor training. 


How Shall He Be Trained? 


1. Present certification laws in most states 
require teaching experience to qualify as 
aschool counselor. Although there may be 
some who take exception to this require- 
ment, most of us in the field accept it as a 
necessary prerequisite. 

The first requirement, then, is that the 
counselor be prepared and experience some 
success in teaching. 

2. In preparation for accepting the re- 
sponsibilities for individual counseling, 
most training institutions offer courses in 
psychological interviewing and in _psychi- 
atric concepts, in addition to a course in 
clinical procedures. These are necessary 
areas of preparation. However, it has been 
pointed out that for the great mass of stu- 
dents their work will be in educational and 
vocational guidance. What are this boy’s 
chances in an Ivy League college? What 
institutions in the East offer suitable prepa- 
ration in this field? Would this boy be 
better advised to take advantage of junior 
college training? Where can_ technical 
training be obtained in this field? What 
are some good sources of information on 
colleges in general and admission require- 
ments in particular? Where do I find up- 
to-date information on job opportunities 
in my community? These are common 
questions that arise in individual counsel- 
ing. It is possible to spend a disproportion- 
ate amount of time on psychological inter- 
viewing techniques and be badly prepared 
in those areas where the bulk of individual 
counseling occurs. 

The second requirement is that the school 
counselor be at least as well prepared in the 
areas of vocational and educational guid- 
ance as he is in personal guidance. 

3. Very little good group guidance ma- 
terial exists which can be related to local 
situations. This means that counselors 
will have to prepare their materials them- 
selves. What areas are important? Where 
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can I find help in the preparation of such 
materials? What community resources offer 
help in setting up a group guidance course? 
What is the counselor's role in sex educa- 
tion? These are real questions which coun- 
selors ask on the job. 

The third requirement is that the coun- 
selor receive a substantial foundation in the 
methods and materials of group guidance. 

4. Among the basic tools of the counselor 
are standardized tests. To function ade- 
quately, he must have a working knowledge 
of all the common instruments used in meas- 
uring intelligence, aptitudes, achievement, 
interest, and personality. This training 
should provide him with an appreciation of 
the limitations as well as the advantages of 
such tests and should permit him to read 
the test manuals perceptively. This train- 
ing need not reach the depth necessary to 
make the counselor a qualified psychome- 
trist, but it should be of such depth that it 
enables him to make intelligent use of all 
test results—whether the tests be adminis- 
tered by teachers in groups or by the psy- 
chologist individually. 

The fourth requirement is that the coun- 
selor receive a thorough exposure to the 
great variety of tests in common use in 
schools and intensive training in the proper 
utilization of test results. 

5. Far too little time is spent by coun- 
selor training institutions on consideration 
of very practical problems which counselors 
are commonly expected to work on. These 
would include such projects as the construc- 
tion and use of cumulative record systems 
and the development of reporting systems. 

The fifth requirement is that the coun- 
selor spend some time in a practical prob- 
lems course which will run the gamut of 
typical situations likely to be encountered. 

6. The leadership role of a counselor 
must be emphasized. Certainly it is being 
recognized by administrators. It is an in- 
creasingly popular practice to appoint ad- 
ministrators from the guidance ranks. A\l- 
though in a sense this is alarming, it is also 
reassuring. Many counselors, through train- 
ing or development, must be demonstrating 
leadership qualities. What is the best way 
to exert leadership? Does it come from 
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delegated authority? What specific actions 
would one take within the school setting to 
accomplish guidance objectives? The finest 
guidance objectives will get nowhere with- 
out a leader to exert efforts toward their 
attainment. To accomplish worth-while 
changes within any organizational structure 
one must have familiarity with appropriate 
and useful operational procedures for at- 
taining goals. 

The sixth requirement is that the coun- 
selor receive leadership training which care- 
fully examines the power structure of typi- 
cal communities and school systems. 

7. Most counselor-training institutions 
offer some training in statistics and rightly 
so. Could these statistical procedures be 
made more realistic in terms of work that 
needs to be done in the schools? Advanced 
statistical techniques have an important 
place in the training of individuals who will 
become research specialists, but more im- 
portant to most school counselors are some 
simple, clear-cut procedures in setting up 
follow-up studies, local norms for practical 
testing programs, and techniques of group- 
ing. 


The seventh requirement ts for under- 


standing of simple statistical techniques 
which are repeated often enough to insure 
their incorporation in the actual practice 
of the counselor. 

8. Maintaining good relationships with 
such local groups as business, industry, par- 
ents, press, radio, and television are impor- 


tant for the entire school system. In the 
maintenance of these effective relationships, 
counselors play an important part. What 
techniques are effective in promoting good 
relations with these groups? How can 
good public relations be used to develop a 
guidance program? The answers to these 
questions have crucial significance for the 
development of a guidance program. 

The eighth requirement is that training 
be provided in the area of public relations. 

9. In spite of the old admonition that “a 
little learning is a dangerous thing,” it 
seems essential that the future counselor 
receive training which introduces him to 
medical terminology, case-work technique, 
psychiatric orientation, and special service 
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fields such as remedial reading, speech and 
hearing, and problems of the mentally and 
physically handicapped. Obviously, this is 
not to make him the master of these fields 
of learning, but to give him an orientation 
into the various specialties which will better 
prepare him for the assumption of his role 
as a generalist who may be called upon to 
coordinate special services, or at least to 
refer to these services. This sort of train- 
ing builds a necessary background for the 
counselor which makes him more useful in 
his work and more comfortable in his re- 
lationships with other disciplines. 

The ninth requirement is that the coun- 
selor receive sufficient training in the tech- 
niques of related disciplines to develop an 
appreciation of their potentials and limita- 
tions, and an understanding of the benefits 
and difficulties generally encountered in 
using the “team approach.” 

10. In many communities, guidance serv- 
ices have built up excellent diagnostic facili- 
ties. There is a danger that these will be 
interpreted as treatment facilities. It is 
a necessary step in the over-all process to 
diagnose carefully. If this process does not 
continue past the diagnostic phase the rec- 
ords become part of an interesting case his- 
tory which does the child little good. It is 
a frustrating experience to determine a need 
for treatment and then discover that treat- 
ment is not available. Two of the most 
pressing problems of the counselor are to 
obtain treatment for a child who needs it, 
and to help parents accept treatment. 

The tenth requirement is that there be 
developed in the counselor specific knowl- 
edge concerning various types of treatment 
facilities, methods of proper referral, tech- 
niques for dealing with parent resistances 
to treatment, and a sense of obligation to 
work in the community to meet the needs 
for such facilities. 

11. It is difficult to justify any training 
program which is dependent on reading, 
discussion, and observation alone in its prep- 
aration for professional work in the field. 
It is certainly difficult in the area of coun- 
selor training to justify a program without 
a well-directed practicum. To be sure, not 
all phases of the counselor’s work can be 
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covered in any practicum, but it should 
serve as a period in which the would-be 
counselor can try his wings in practice. At 
the same time, it should give the supervisor 
some tangible evidence of the counselor's 
potential. 

The eleventh requirement is that the 
counselor participate in a well-defined and 
rigorous practicum under careful super- 
vision. 

12. In preparation for the specific posi- 
tion of city director of guidance, the same 
type of general preparation as for the coun- 
selor is needed. This training should be 
more, rather than less, intensive. In addi- 
tion, a person preparing for such a position 
should be provided with some sound train- 
ing in supervision. Since he necessarily as- 
sumes administrative responsibilities, spe- 
cific administrative training would be help- 
ful. His practicum should be developed to 
include training appropriate to the direc- 
tor’s functions. 

The twelfth requirement relates specifi- 
cally to the director of guidance. His train- 
ing should be similar to that of the coun- 
selor. Most of the variation should be in 
degree rather than kind. Some supervisory 
and administrative training and a practi- 
cum aimed toward the director's functions 
should complete the variation. 

Finally, one can only agree with Samler 
[8] that counselor training does not end 
with the completion of a course of studies. 
It is an on-going process which must con- 
tinue as long as the counselor practices his 
profession. 


Summary 


The role of the school counselor is im- 
portant. He is accepted as an educator, but 
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he specializes in dealing with individuals 
as well as groups. He is a generalist in that 
he understands and appreciates the work of 
other specialists in related fields and many 
times serves as a liaison person working with 
pupils, parents, teachers, and other special- 
ists. In short, he is a specialist by virtue 
of being a generalist. To fill such a role, 
there is demanded a breadth of training 
which is admittedly difficult to achieve in 
the ordinary counselor-training institution. 
Nevertheless, the complexity and impor- 
tance of the counselor’s position in most 
school systems demands the most complete 
training which can be devised. 
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10-Year Survey of Physically Handicapped Students 
at The City College of New York 
MARGARET E. CONDON 


HE HEALTH GuipANce Board of The City 

College of New York! was established in 
September of 1946 with a dual purpose: to 
help physically handicapped students ad- 
just to life in a large college, and to aid them 
in choosing and preparing for a vocation. 
In addition, before entering the college 
each student is interviewed by members of 
the board to determine whether or not his 
handicap might prevent him from graduat- 
ing. Within the past 10 years, this board 
has served as counseling agency for almost 
300 students, so it was recently decided to 
discover what these students have done, or 
are doing, by means of a survey. 


Subjects 


Questionnaires were sent to two groups: 
those out of school (including graduates 
and non-graduates), and those still in at- 
tendance. Each group received a different 
type of questionnaire.? 


Responses 


From a total mailing of 167 forms, 87 
replies were received from the out-of-school 
group. Of this group, 65 were alumni, 20 
were drop-outs, and 2 were still attending 
evening sessions as graduate students. Four 
had died, and 76, after two follow-up letters, 
failed to respond. 

Of 102 questionnaires sent to the in-school 


Marcaret E, Connon is Executive Officer, Health 
Guidance Board, The City College of New York. 

The board is made up of representatives from 
each of the schools within the coll It consists 
of the chief college physician, dean of the School of 
Technology, dean of students (a psychiatrist), chair- 
man of the Department of Physical and Health 
Education, the assistant dean in charge of curricular 
guidance in the Schoo! of Business, the assistant dean 
of the School of Liberal Arts, and an executive of- 
ficer. The policies and procedures agreed upon by 
the board members are carried out by the executive 
officer. 

* Questionnaires and explanatory letters are avail- 
able from the author. 
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group, 72 replies, sufficiently complete to be 
included in the survey, were received. One 
was returned without a name, one had left 
college, and 28 did not respond. A fre- 
quency distribution of respondents accord- 
ing to disability for both groups is presented 
in Taste 1. 


Findings 


Of the alumni, 57 are employed full time, 
of whom 34 are continuing or have com- 
pleted graduate work. Seven are attending 
graduate school full time; 2 of these have 
fellowships, and a third has a part-time job. 
Of the 6 presently unemployed, one was to 
graduate in 1956—and indicated that he had 
been offered and accepted an engineering 
position, two blind students were receiving 
additional training, one as occupational 
therapist and the other as a dictaphone 
operator. One student is a member of the 
armed forces. 

Forty-eight students indicated that a col- 
lege degree had been a necessary require- 
ment for their present positions, while 45 
felt that their undergraduate specialization 
related to their vocational pursuits. : 

A salary breakdown of alumni according 
to respective degrees indicated that engineer- 
ing graduates are averaging a salary of $490 
per month (N-17); those with business ad- 
ministration backgrounds average $353 
(N-25); arts and science graduates average 
$319. If 2 cases presently self-employed as 
attorneys with reported salaries of $50-$70 
monthly were excluded, the average salary 
in the arts and science group would be $350 
monthly. 

In answer to the question of the effect 
of their handicap in seeking employment, 
13 of the 87 alumni cited their handicaps 
as major obstacles in their job seeking cam- 
paigns. However, 10 of the 13 are pres- 
ently employed. 
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TABLE | 
Handicap Distribution* 


Students in 


Handicap College 


Graduate 
Students 


Alumni Drop Outs 


Blindness 9 
Heart Condition 11 
Cerebral Palsy 

Deafened 

Defective Hearing 

Defective Vision 

Diabetics 

Epileptics 

Multiple Sclerosis 


Orthopedic Conditions left leg amputee 
left arm amputee 


Post Tuberculosis 

Ulcerative Colitis 

Post Poliomyelitis : 
Left Arm 3 
Right Arm 2 
Double Crutch 3 
Fibur Displasion (Femur) 1 


7 1 1 
1 


Congenital 
Spinal Defect 


* Two cardiacs have visual defects. One arrested tubercular is also deafened. 


also diabetic. One deafened student has myopia. 


Of the employed group, 28 indicated that 


their present positions were obtained 
through direct application. The remainder 
distributed their means of obtaining em- 
ployment equally among the other methods 
outlined in the questionnaire: faculty help, 
college placement office, private employment 
agency, state employment agency, friends or 
relatives. 

Of the 14 drop-outs, 11 are presently em- 
ployed with salaries ranging from $162 to 
$500 per month, with an average of $295 
monthly. Two of the students who dropped 
out of day session completed their under- 
graduate wo:k in the evening session and 
are now in graduate school. Two cited 
their handicaps as possible deterrents when 
seeking jobs, and one attributed some diffi- 
culty in job seeking to not having a college 
degree. 

Of the 9 students who had poliomyelitis, 
2 are working as engineers, 2 are setting up 
their law practice, one is an underwriter for 
an insurance company, one is in sales pro- 
motion and advertising, one is in biochem- 
istry, and 2 are research fellows. 
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Two blind students are 


The blind students were also enrolled in 
various schools of the college. One of 
them is now a research projects engineer, 
another is an assistant to a credit manager, 
another is a teacher in a school for the 
blind, and the remaining 4 are in graduate 
school. 

The 10 students with heart conditions are 
all employed; 4 are in engineering, 4 are in 
various phases of business such as sales 
analyst, buyer, accounting, and assistant 
office manager. Two students with a liberal 
arts background are now in sales supervision 
and assistant manager of a printing plant 
respectively. 

Students in the cerebral palsy group 
have not obtained positions commensurate 
with their training. Of the 3 students in 
liberal arts, one is now in a library earn- 
ing $108 a month, one is a clerk messenger 
earning $160 a month, and one has not ob- 
tained employment. The student with a 
degree from the business school is an ac- 
counting clerk earning $194 a month. 

The deafened students majored in the 
studies of their choice. One is now a civil 
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engineer, one a director of public relations 
and instructor in English, one a statistician, 
and one for a short time was an accountant 
but after marriage no longer worked. 

The 7 hard-of-hearing students are all 
employed; 2 are in engineering, one is in 
chemistry research, one is in electronics re- 
search, 2 are in business—one in public re- 
lations and the other an assistant buyer, 
one is a part-time library assistant and 
attends graduate school. 

Of the 4 students with defective vision, 
one who majored in real estate is now an 
assistant supervisor in the Department of 
Welfare, one is a high school teacher, one is 
in personnel management, and one is in the 
Army. 

Two of the students with diabetes are in 
engineering; one, who graduated 9 years 
ago, is earning $800 a month, one is an as- 
sistant buyer, one is in real estate, and 2 are 
statisticians. 

The 5 students with epilepsy are all em- 
ployed, two in engineering, one in psy- 
chology, one in accounting, and the fifth 


is a social investigator. The 2 students with 
orthopedic difficulties are in chemical en- 
gineering. 

The alumni who had been hospitalized 
before or while they were in college as a 
result of tuberculosis are all employed; 2 
are in accounting, one in office manage- 
ment, one in chemistry, and one has a 
fellowship in clinical psychology. 

One student with a congenital spinal con- 
dition is now a junior accountant and an- 
other with ulcerative colitis is now a senior 
public accountant. 


Summary 


From the data obtained in this survey, it 
would seem that the college trained physi- 
cally handicapped student is competing 
quite well with the non-handicapped in the 
world of work. With the exception of the 
cerebral palsy group, the alumni studied 
are receiving salaries that would be paid to 
persons without physical impairment. 
TasBLe 2 summarizes these data. 


TABLE 2 
Summary of Employment Data* 


Years Since 


Disability Number Graduation 


Months 
Unemployed 
Before 
First Job 


Number of 
Jobs Held 
Since Graduation 


Post poliomyelitis (1) 8 
Blindness (2) 3 
Cardiac condition 0 
Cerebral Palsy (3) 3 
Deafness (4) 3 
Defective hearing 7 
Defective vision 4 
Diabetes 6 
Epilepsy 5 
Amputation 2 
Post tuberculosis (5) 4 
Other 2 


The cases listed below are not included in the Table: 
One 1955 graduate is getting M.A. 


VNK A 


2 2 


KK 


4 students continuing in other schools for M.A.; 1955 graduates. 
One student never had job—unemployed since 1953; age 33 years. 


One graduate now unemployed. 


One student graduated in 1951, now 32 years oid, has fellowship for $233 per month. 


* Entries in the last four columns are averages. 
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Salary 
$285 
358 
452 
154 
352 
343 
320 
447 
388 
420 
354 
260 
= 


The responses of the in-college physically 
handicapped students add little to what is 
already known about the physically handi- 
capped, and therefore these data are not 
reported. 


Conclusion 


The diversity of handicaps among the 
87 alumni is such that one is not justified 
in drawing conclusions or making assump- 
tions in terms of specific disability cate- 
gories regarding relative likelihood of voca- 
tional placement and success. It can be 
assumed, however, that because of their 
multiple handicaps the cerebral palsied are 
not able to obtain the salaries of other 
physically handicapped college graduates. 

The respondents are working in a wide 
variety of jobs. In the general field of 
engineering, there are 16 young men with 
different handicaps. Among them are 
blind, post poliomyelitis, deafened, and 
many other types of physically handicapped 
persons. 

In the field of accounting, and other fields, 
we also found a diversity of physical handi- 


caps. 


From this study, the Health Guidance 
Board has gained some insight into the 
type of positions the physically handicapped 
have been able to obtain. It has also 
shown that a large number of those who 
responded are working in the field for 
which they were trained. 

The study has not given much insight 
into all the difficulties involved before the 
physically handicapped college trained per- 
son is able to obtain the job he really de- 
sires, nor do we know whether those with 
epilepsy or diabetes revealed this informa- 
tion to their employers. 

A number of those who did not respond 
are gainfully employed, and with further 
study it is hoped that we can learn more 
about the suitability of the positions that 
the physically handicapped have been able 
to obtain and hold. 

From the information available in this 
study it is felt that the college trained 
physically handicapped person can compete 
with the non-handicapped and that, if 
given the opportunity and training to 
utilize his abilities, he can perform satis- 
factorily on the job in the area of his choice. 


CERTIFICATION FOR GUIDANCE WORKERS EXPANDING 


The number of states having certification for school guidance workers 
has increased 40 per cent in two years, according to Royce E. Brewster, 
Specialist for Guidance Practices, U. S$. Office of Education. 

In 1955, 27 states had certification, 32 in 1956, and 41 in 1957. In 34 
states, certification is mandatory and in 7, optional. Specific requirements 
for counselor certificates are outlined in a new Office of Education publica- 
tion, “Guidance Workers Certification Requirements,” in which Mr. 
Brewster states that all states and territories (except Guam) now have an 
official responsible for state guidance programs, while 20 years ago, only 
New York State assigned a person to that duty. The bulletin also lists, 
for the first time, certification requirements for school psychologists. 
Twelve states are included. Copies of the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare publication may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., at 25 cents. 
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Human Engineering—A NEW Occupation 


GEORGE A. PETERS and LEWIS R. DRUMM 


D pews THE past few years, a new occu- 
pational group has emerged on the 
American labor market. Several thousand 
technically and professionally trained indi- 
viduals now call themselves human engi- 
neers, or such related terms as engineering 
psychologist or psychophysiologist. The 
occupation has been variously referred to 
as bio-mechanics, ergonomics, psychotech- 
nology, applied experimental psychology, 
biotechnology, aviation psychology, psycho- 
physiology, engineering psychology, and 
human engineering [3, 5, 8]. However, the 
term human engineering is perhaps the 
most commonly used. This is indicated 
by the use of the term in the title of the 
Fifth Annual Human Engineering Con- 
ference sponsored by the Office of Naval 
Research last September at Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. Acceptance of this term is also 
indicated in the references listed for this 
article and by the Related Job Titles listed 
in Taste 1. 

A fairly large percentage of recent doc- 
toral graduates in psychology have been em- 
ployed in this field during the last few 
years and there exists an unfilled demand 
for qualified human engineers in both gov- 
ernment and industry. There has been 
much discussion concerning the formation 
of an organization of human engineers [5, 8] 
either fully autonomous or affiliated with 
the American Psychological Association or 
the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. At the last convention of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, the first 
steps were taken for the creation of a new 
Division of Engineering Psychology. All 
this indicates quite clearly that a new occu- 
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pational field is in being. Since there is 
a demand for professionally trained workers 
in this field, those actively engaged in guid- 
ance, personnel, and counseling activities 
should familiarize themselves with the job 
duties, requirements and the recommended 
training, type of experience, and personal 
attributes required for employment as a 
human engineer. Qualified individuals 


should receive occupational information 
and vocational guidance at a sufficiently 
early stage in their careers so that they may 
plan and undertake the appropriate train- 
ing required for employment in this area. 


The Need for Human Engineers 


Just what are the origins of this new 
field and what functions or needs do hu- 
man engineers fulfill? Perhaps the first 
major efforts to improve man-machine re- 
lationships were the time studies of Taylor 
and the motion studies of the Gilbreths 
which gave birth to the well-known ap- 
proach of the methods engineer or efficiency 
expert. These were primarily attempts to 
increase machine productivity by improv- 
ing the work habits of the operator; that is, 
man was the variable which had to adjust 
to the machine. These efforts were sub- 
sequently improved or supplemented by a 
vigorous personnel selection and placement 
program which had as its objective the 
hiring of the best qualified worker for a 
particular operation. This emphasis on 
the individual differences among workers 
and hiring the right man for the right job 
merely reinforced the concept of man ad- 
justing to existing equipment. 

Only with the powerful stimulus of 
World War II was attention forcibly 
brought to the central question, “Why not 
design equipment to secure optimum oper- 
ation in terms of human capabilities, limi- 
tations, and variability?” If the pilot of a 
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high speed airplane misread his altimeter 
because of confusing design, his mistake 
might well have proved fatal. Military 
equipment designed with controls which 
required movements contrary to “natural” 
movements resulted in disastrous mistakes 
when the operator was subject to the dis- 
rupting influences of the stress of battle. 
The high cost of equipment, its increasing 
complexity, the extensive training and tech- 
nical skills required of certain military per- 
sonnel, and the reliance placed upon cer- 
tain key operations, all required considera- 
tion of how human factors might interfere 
with successful weapons system operation. 


After the war, the complexity of scien- 
tific progress and instrumentation re- 
emphasized the need for careful considera- 
tion during early engineering design phases 
of the ability of humans to operate such 
devices. Industrial manufacturers of con- 
sumer goods also found that their sales 
were influenced by the naturalness and 
simplicity of operation of their product. 
Thus, the need grew for those who could 
understand the human perceiver, decision 
maker, control manipulator, and buyer in 
relation to the engineering design of in- 
dustrial products and machine systems. 

This need was filled at first by engineers 
who attempted to gain a broader under- 
standing of human factors. But they found 
that they needed psychologists to interpret 
the basic research information of the psy- 
chological sciences [9] in its relation to engi- 
neering design problems [/, 6, 11, 12]. The 
experimental psychologist, by virtue of his 
training and experience, seemed very well 
suited to the task of conducting new re- 
search investigations in areas where specific 
information was desired. Soon they were 
joined by physiologists, anthropologists, 
physicians, and those of other disciplines 
[4, 7] to form a team approach in the solu- 
tion of problems affecting human inter- 
action with the machines of our increasingly 
complex age. 


Employment Outlook 


Human engineers are currently employed 
under a variety of job titles. Some of the 
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more common positions in which psycholo- 
gists are employed for full-time human engi- 
neering or man-machine type work are 
listed in Taste 1, Related Job Titles. 
Thus, while there is some lack of uni- 
formity as to just what title should be given 
to a psychologist doing human engineer- 
ing work, the occupational group and its 
characteristic work is unique and different 
from the usual occupational divisions 
within the field of psychology. 


TABLE 1 
Related Job Titles 


Research Associate 

Research Psychologist 

Research Psychologist (Human Engineer) 
Research Psychologist (Experimental) 
Research Psychologist (Systems Evaluation) 
Physiological Psychologist 

Personnel Psychologist 

Experimental Psychologist (Human Engineer) 
Industrial Psychologist (Human Engineer) 
Psychologist (Human Engineer) 
Engineering Psychologist 

Human Engineering Associate 

Human Engineering Psychologist 


The need for human engineers will un- 
doubtedly grow as the complexity of our 
machine age increases. Wherever man, 
with his unique modes of reacting, has any 
responsibility for the operation, guidance, 
or maintenance of new equipment, the de- 
sign must be in terms of man as a limiting 
variable. The selection and method of 
presentation of information to man as a 
decision-maker has become increasingly im- 
portant as automatic electro-mechanical 
processes have multiplied the costs of un- 
expected human errors. Study of the hu- 
man organism in its relation to systems de- 
sign has actually just begun despite the 
rapid technological advances made in the 
physical and engineering sciences. 

That human engineering already has 
gained a great deal of acceptance for so 
young an occupation is revealed by a re- 
cent survey conducted by Tiffin and Prev- 
ratil [10]. A questionnaire was mailed to 
160 personnel executives in plants manu- 
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facturing products for the aircraft industry. 
Over one-fourth of the respondents indi- 
cated that they believed that a human engi- 
neer would be of value in their plant. 
However, it must be said that over half of 
the respondents felt that an industrial psy- 
chologist trained in pe.sonnel selection, 
employee rating, safety, or training would 
be useful. It may be anticipated that ac- 
ceptance of the role of the human engineer 
will increase as more people become ac- 
quainted with the field of human engi- 
neering and as the achievements of human 
engineers become better known. 

A comparison was made of the positions 
currently available in private industry, gov- 
ernment agencies, consulting organizations, 
and universities. Of some 61 positions re- 
viewed in six recent Employment Bulletins 
of the American Psychological Association, 
42.6 per cent were in private industry, 41.0 
per cent in government agencies, 14.8 per 
cent in consulting organizations, and 1.6 
per cent in universities. The jobs in pri- 


vate industry had a slightly higher starting 
salary, $5,700 (11 positions out of 26 un- 
specified), as compared to $5,570 for gov- 


ernment agencies (2 positions out of 25 
unspecified), $4,783 for consulting organi- 
zations (2 positions out of 9 unspecified), 
and $5,500 for one university position. The 
Ph.D. degree was required in 31 per cent 
of the positions in private industry as com- 
pared to 28 per cent of those in govern- 
ment agencies and 12 per cent in consulting 
organizations (also for the one job in a 
university). The experience requirement 
was 3.3 years for government agencies (un- 
specified in 64 per cent of such positions), 
2.7 years for private industry (unspecified 
77 per cent), 2.0 years for consulting or- 
ganizations (unspecified 78 per cent), and 
unspecified for the university position. Of 
the positions listed, 62 per cent were in the 
Eastern part of the United States, 22 per 
cent in the South, 2 per cent in the Mid- 
west, and 14 per cent in the West. Engi- 
neering training or experience was desired 
in 34 per cent of the positions. It was de- 
sired that the applicant be free to travel 
occasionally in 28 per cent of the positions. 

The Employment Bulletin of the Ameri- 
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can Psychological Association provides one 
objective source of data concerning posi- 
tion vacancies in the field of human engi- 
neering. However, the Employment Bulle- 
tin is relatively new and reaches a select 
audience. An indeterminate amount of 
recruiting does take place during conven- 
tions and professional meetings, through 
notices in various scientific journals, by 
direct contact with university sources, 
through established Civil Service registers, 
and a certain number of vacancies are filled 
by lateral transfer within industrial or- 
ganizations. It would seem likely that 
many of the higher paying positions are 
filled through more informal personal con- 
tacts within the occupational field. 

The Job Description 

Typical job duties: To provide engineers 
with information necessary to design dis- 
plays and controls, assist technical personnel 
in the design of experiments, do job analyses 
and human engineering consultation with 
research and development engineers dur- 
ing electronic and electro-mechanical equip- 
ment and systems design, conduct appro- 
priate literature searches and design pro- 
ductive experiments on human factors in 
machine operation; to conduct applied re- 
search on guided missile systems, radar, 
clothing and equipment, electronics main- 
tenance, operator control-display problems, 
effects of noise, vibration, and blast, 
weapons systems, handling systems, com- 
munications analysis, environmental alter- 
ation of human capabilities, and work space 
problems; to prepare clear and understand- 
able technical reports on significant topics; 
to work with teams involving any of the 
following: mechanical engineers, industrial 
designers, aeronautical engineers, physicists, 
meteorologists, transportation specialists, 
safety engineers, communications engineers, 
electronics engineers, mathematicians, econ- 
omists, statisticians, physiologists, anthro- 
pologists, sociologists, and physicians. 

Job requirements: A prospective human 
engineer must possess a high degree of scho- 
lastic learning ability. It must be above the 
level of the average college student since 
he will be required to take graduate level 
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TABLE 2 
Educational Requirements and Salary Levels* 


Experience 


Salary 


Percentage 


Required of Cases 


Average Minimum 


Starting Salary Unspecified 


Ph.D. or Ed.D. 
Ph.D. or M.A. 


* Based upon a survey of 61 position vacancies listed in six issues of the Employment Bulletin of the American 


Psychological Association. 
t Based upon only two cases. 


work and should be able to complete all 
the requirements for a Ph.D. degree in the 
field of psychology or advanced degrees in 
the biological or engineering sciences. He 
must have vocational interests in research 
and the ability to apply research informa- 
tion to practical industrial problems. A 
great deal of versatility is required to com- 
bine both the necessary research talents and 
the ability to deal effectively in an indus- 
trial, 7.e. profit and production, atmosphere. 
Since much of his work will require team 
effort and staff relations, he must have such 
personal characteristics as will promote 
rapport, mutual confidence, and effective 
exchange of ideas with others. He must 
also have the ability to write technical 
reports in a manner which will promote 
understanding of human factors by indi- 
viduals of diverse training and experience. 

Academic preparation: It is apparent 
from Taste 2, Educational Requirements 
and Salary Levels, that it is desirable for 
the prospective human engineer to obtain 
a Ph.D. degree. There are only a few 
schools which have a doctoral emphasis in 
human engineering and only a few more 
which have specific courses in human engi- 
neering [2]. However, there are many 
courses which can be taken which will pro- 
vide adequate background information. 
These include advanced courses in statistics 
and experimental design, graduate courses 
in experimental psychology including some 
specialization in vision and hearing, a firm 
background in human physiology and an- 
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thropology, adequate understanding of 
mathematics and physics, some coverage 
of industrial and personnel psychology, 
a familiarity with the engineering sciences, 
and, if possible, some knowledge of elec- 
tronics. Thus, the prospective human engi- 
neer should start early in his college career 
to get the variety of specialized courses 
which are required for success in this occu- 
pation. 


Other Approaches to the’ Field 


This discussion has centered upon the 
role and preparation of the psychologist in 
the human engineering team. However, 
there are other approaches or methods of 
gaining the training and experience neces- 
sary for employment as a human engineer. 
An increasing number of mechanical and 
electrical engineers are returning to school 
to take graduate courses in psychology, sta- 
tistics, and experimental design so that 
they may function most effectively on the 
human engineering team. Members of 
various other specialties, found on certain 
human engineering teams, have also found 
it advantageous to get additional training 
in human factors and the scientific method. 
The interaction of team members is a 
rich stimulus to productive experimenta- 
tion and improved design only when there is 
a central core of understanding based upon 
a common knowledge of basic research pro- 
cedures and the semantics of psychology. 


Education 

Degree Average 

P| 28% 3.2 years 65% $5,960 18% 

38 1.8 78 5,460 31 

M.A, 21 3.0 85 4,310 31 
B.A. 3 0.0t 5,000f 50t 
Unspecified 10 4.0 17 6,390 17 
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Summary 


The growth and complexity of our 
modern industrial civilization has resulted 
in machines which sometimes exceed the 
limits of human sensory processes, dis- 
criminatory abilities, decision-making ca- 
pacities, manipulative or feedback poten- 
tial, and maintainability. To insure opti- 
mum functioning of costly complex ma- 
chine systems, careful consideration must 
be given to the human operator as a limit- 
ing variable in engineering design. The 
need for personnel who can give expert 
advice on the human factors in engineering 
design and who can find methods of im- 
proving the nature of man-machine inter- 
action has resulted in the growth of a 
new occupation, human _ engineering. 
Those engaged in personnel, guidance, and 
counseling activities should provide accurate 
occupational information for those who 
may be qualified to enter this field. This 
article provides basic information on the 
job duties, requirements, related job titles, 
recommended academic preparation for em- 
ployment, salary levels, the current status, 


and possible future needs for human engi- 
neers. 
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REVISED GUIDANCE DIRECTORY ISSUED 


The latest, revised edition of the “Directory of Persons in Charge of 
Guidance Services in the Various States” was recently compiled and re- 
leased by the Guidance and Student-Personnel Section of the U. S. Depart- 


ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 


The up-to-date listing contains 77 names, alphabetized by states, and 
was compiled by Royce E. Brewster, Specialist for Guidance Practices, 


U. S. Office of Education. 


The eight-page booklet, “Guide Lines” for 


September, 1957, may be obtained from the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Income and Social Status of Occupations 
WILLYS W. FOLSOM and EDMUND L. SOBOLEWSKI 


ANTER [1] states that “when a subject 

is asked to rank occupations for social 
status, he probably focuses upon perceived 
intelligence requirements of the respective 
occupations, albeit perhaps somewhat un- 
consciously.” The hypothesis was suggested 
by the high correlation between rankings 
of occupations on social status and mean 
intelligence scores in the occupations 
ranked. Rho coefficients between the two 
variables averaged about 0.92. Canter 


recognizes other variables possibly affecting 


social status judgments, and suggests in- 
vestigations of the correlations between 
rankings of social status of occupations and 
judges’ estimates of such factors as income, 
amount of formal schooling required, diff- 
culty of achieving success, and amount of 
social utility of the occupations ranked. 


Purpose 


This article is presented to answer, at 
least in part, one of the questions raised by 
Canter: “What is the correlation between 
judges’ estimates of income of occupations 
and ranking in social status?” 


Procedure 


Eighty-nine male and female high school 
students (42 sophomores and 47 seniors) 
selected at random at the Windham High 
School, Willimantic, Connecticut, ranked 
26 occupations for social status. The occu- 
pations were the same 26 ranked in a study 
reported by Welch [3]. One week later the 
subjects estimated the yearly income for 
each of the 26 occupations previously 
ranked for social status. Mean ranks on 
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social status and median ranks on estimated 
yearly income were computed, and rank- 
difference correlations between the two sets 
of ranks were calculated separately for 
sophomore and for senior judges. 


Results 


For sophomores, the rho coefficient be- 
tween rankings of occupations for social 
status and estimated yearly income was 
0.74. For seniors, rho was 0.64. 

Evidence of high reliabilities for the 
two variables correlated was suggested by 
rho coefficients of 0.99 between sophomore 
and senior judges’ rankings of the 26 oc- 
cupations on social status, and 0.93 be- 
tween sophomore and senior judges’ esti- 
mates of income in the occupations. 
Discussion 

An important difference between Canter’s 
study and the one reported here makes 
comparisons between the two studies diffi- 
cult. In this study, judges’ rankings of 
occupations on social status were corre- 
lated with the same judges’ estimates of 
income in the occupations. In Canter's 
study, several sets of judges’ rankings of 
occupations on social status were corre- 
lated with measured intelligence levels of 
the occupations. Although Canter speaks 
of “perceived intelligence requirements” as 
the determiner of the social status rankings, 
no measurement of judges’ perceptions of 
intelligence requirements was actually at- 
tempted. Since direct measurement of 
these perceptions would be possible, it 
would appear fruitful to investigate the 
relationship between perceived intelligence 
requirements and social status of occupa- 
tions in a manner similar to that employed 
in the present study. Some _ tentative 
generalizations concerning the relative 
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weights of perceived intelligence and per- 
ceived income as determiners of social 
status might then be made, particularly if 
the experiment were designed to facilitate 
the calculation of beta weights for per- 
ceived intelligence and perceived income as 
predictor variables against social status as 
the criterion variable. In fact, a single 
experiment of the suggested type might in- 
corporate many variables implicitly re- 
lated to social status. 

In addition to the four factors Canter 
suggests (income, formal schooling, diffi- 
culty of achieving success, and social utility), 
judges might also estimate factors sug- 
gested by Caplow [2], including “behavior 
control,” which Caplow says “correlates 
almost perfectly with the rank order of 
prestige ratings.” Finally, the experiment 
might be designed to include maturity 
level of the judges as a variable producing 
, different weights for the hypothesized fac- 
tors at different age levels, a feature sug- 
gested by the lower correlation between 
social status and estimated income for 
senior judges (0.64) compared with sopho- 
more judges (0.74) in the present study. 


Summary 


Eighty-nine high school students ranked 
26 occupations for social status, and one 
week later estimated yearly income in each 
occupation. Average ranks on the two 
variables were correlated. For senior 
judges, rho was 0.64; for sophomores, rho 
was 0.74. Because a study by Canter had 
shown an even higher correlation between 
another variable, mean AGCT scores in 
occupations, and social status of occupa- 
tions (rho averaged 0.92), the need for a 
comprehensive experimental design which 
would assess the relative weights of per- 
ceived intelligence and estimated income as 
determiners of social status was suggested. 
Other variables possibly affecting social 
status judgments, including maturity level 
of the judges, were suggested. 
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GUIDANCE LINKED TO PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The annual report of the Department of Secondary School Guidance of 
the Newark Board of Education, Newark 2, New Jersey, for the one-year 
period ending June, 1957, was recently released, according to compiler 
Carrie R. Losi, Director of the Department. 

The 120-page report reviews the guidance program in the central office 
and in the junior and senior high schools of the public school system of 
Newark, and highlights phases of the guidance services that show various 
public relations aspects of guidance. Included are typical projects, activi- 
ties, devices, and techniques utilized that illustrate how desirable public 
relations are promoted and developed to implement guidance services. In 
addition, a sampling of case studies of pupils, reported by head counselors, 
demonstrates application of basic guidance principles and describes types 
of situations involving public relations procedures. 
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Counseling in the Secondary Schools of Tennessee 
NATHAN E. ACREE and BENJAMIN MARQUIS 


AND [4] have said of guid- 
ance, “One of the greatest needs is 
that of securing reliable information regard- 
ing various practices now in operation and 
of making this information available to 
those engaged in the service.” The purpose 
of this research is to examine the attitudes 
and practices of high school principals in 
Tennessee in relation to guidance services. 
Two separate parallel studies are being con- 
solidated for this journal article: Marquis 
and Kinkead [5] in their study of 1952, and 
Acree’s [7] study of 1955. 

Method: A questionnaire was sent to a 
randomly selected group of high school 
principals in Tennessee with an explana- 
tory letter and a self-addressed stamped re- 
turn envelope. Both studies were designed 
to insure complete anonymity to all re- 
plies. Time did not permit a trial run with 
the questionnaires. In the surveys of 1952 
and 1955 there were at least 11 identical 
items and the responses to these items will 
constitute the body of this article. 

Sampling: The latest directory of high 
schools in Tennessee was obtained and all 
senior high schools, both public and _ pri- 
vate, were included in the total N. In the 
1952 study the schools were selected at ran- 
dom by area, t.e., the eastern, middle, and 
western sections of the state and approxi- 
mately the same number of questionnaires 
was mailed to each section. In the 1955 
study the schools were selected from the 
state as a whole by means of a table of 
random numbers [6]. In both projects, 
100 questionnaires were mailed to the prin- 
cipals and the returned questionnaires 
equaled 70 in 1952 and 65 in 1955. 
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Data and Discussions: From Taste | it 
is readily observed that little improvement 
has been made during the three-year span 
with respect to the over-all guidance prac- 
tices. Teachers are being given released 
time to develop and plan some form of guid- 
ance activities and the mode for the amount 
of time released in both 1952 and 1955 was 
one hour per day. In view of the number of 
pupils involved and the amount of time 
released it was determined that roughly one 
hour per school year could be given each 
pupil. This, of course, would be on an 
individual basis and involves only the 
schools where teachers have been assigned 
guidance duties. With only approximately 
60 per cent of the schools having some form 
of a guidance program it appears that the 
principals realize that much needs to be 
done, as roughly two-thirds of the replies 
in both studies indicated that the students 
do not possess a good concept of their po- 
tential. 

Full-time counselors are still a rarity with 
none found in 1955 and five in 1952. This 
difference, though not a significant one, 
concerning the number or per cent of full- 
time counselors, presents a rather interest- 
ing problem of interpretation. The 1955 
study found that 30.7 per cent of the sample 
had teachers that were specially trained in 
guidance but were not utilized in this ca- 
pacity due to the shortage of personnel. 
As elaborated in the following paragraph, 
there is also the possibility that these 
trained workers were not being employed 
in their specialty due to lack of money for 
guidance purposes. It has been concluded, 
however, that this difference is based to 
some degree on the fact that there are so 
few schools where full-time counselors are 
employed, any technique of random sam- 
pling might fail to include them. 

Special allowance in budget for guidance 
services was extremely small, both as to the 


TABLE 1* 
Practices 


Item 


Is there special allowance in budget for guidance services? 


Do you have a full-time counselor? 


If you do not have a full-time counselor, does one of or a group 
of your teachers have released time for guidance activities? 
Do you feel that most of your teachers have sufficient training 


to carry on an effective guidance program? 


Do you feel that the biggest per cent of your coming graduat- 
ing class have a good conception of their vocational poten- 


tialities? 


* No differences significant at the 0.05 level of confidence. 


number of schools making special alloca- 
tions and as to the total amount. When 
combining both studies, the range for 
money allocated ran from $100 for testing 
supplies to 3 per cent of total budget. 
While the percentage reported by some of 
the schools would seem adequate, the total 
amount for all schools appears most meager 
in comparison to other geographical areas. 
One study [2] made of selected high schools 
in another state in 1950 indicates a mean 
of 2.3 per cent of the total budget expendi- 
ture which amounted to $9.71 for the aver- 
age cost per pupil per total enrollments 
Since only approximately 8 per cent in 
Tennessee indicated any budget allotment. 
and with roughly 40 per cent failing to 
indicate any form of a guidance program, 
the total cost per pupil, though not known, 
would unquestionably be totally inadequate. 

As Taste | found little change in prac- 
tices, so TABLE 2 shows little change in 


attitudes and opinions. TABLE 2 certainly 
supports the fact that high school principals 
in Tennessee are much in agreement rela- 
tive to graduate training for secondary 
school counselors. These same principals 
are aware of the need for full-time coun- 
selors and also feel that colleges should con- 
tinue to place emphasis on the value of 
guidance programs at the secondary school 
level. 

Since state certification of secondary 
school counselors had not been initiated in 
Tennessee, the 1955 study proposed this 
question to high school principals in order 
to determine whether such a move would be 
of value to the total guidance picture. As 
TABLE 2 indicates, 78.5 per cent of the prin- 
cipals commented that such a plan would 
be desirable. Why it would be desirable 
was not ascertained. However, the writers 
propose to present this finding to the local 
branch of NVGA for further development. 


TABLE 2* 
Attitudes 


Do counselors need training at the graduate level? 


Are colleges placing too much emphasis on the need and value 


of guidance at the secondary school level? 


Do you feel that school systems should have at least one full- 


time counselor? 


Would state certification of public school counselors be a step 


in the right direction? t 


* No differences significant at the 0.05 level of confidence. 


t This item not included in the 1952 questionnaire. 
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% Yes % Yes % No % Ne 
|| 7952 1955 1952 1955 
ee 8.7 7.7 91.3 92.3 
ee 7.1 0.0 92.9 100.0 
27.5 32.3 72.4 67.6 
Pe 34.3 29.3 65.7 70.7 
% Yes % Yes % No % No 
Item 1952 1955 71952 1955 
ee 82.6 80.0 17.4 20.0 
12.8 
79.7 78.5 20.3 23.5 
280 


With respect to the findings, principals 
were also asked to rank in importance vari- 
ous factors which might be considered in 
hiring a counselor. Both studies were in 
rank order agreement on the importance 
of these factors and their descending order 
of importance was as follows: personality, 
experience, academic training, age, and 
recommendations. It would be interesting 
to determine how school administrators 
would obtain a measure of personality, 
which they indicated to be the most im- 
portant factor. It might be of some value 
to the job-seeking counselor to have his 
recommendations ready, if required, and, 
if possible, to include some statements con- 
cerning his personality as observed by other 
individuals. 

Likewise, these school principals were 
asked to rank in importance some com- 
monly accepted functions of a guidance 
program. Again the two studies were in 
rank order agreement and the results, in 
descending order, were as follows:  assist- 
ing pupils with individual needs, develop- 
ing school courses, placement of pupils, in- 
service training, and research. As usual, re- 


search is in the background but it was en- 
couraging to discover that the first three 
factors are of direct concern to the pupils. 


Summary and Conclusions: Two ques- 
tionnaires were mailed on a random basis 
to high school principals in Tennessee at 
the beginning of the school years 1952- 
1953 and 1955-1956. The purpose of these 
questionnaires was to determine existing 
practices and attitudes with respect to the 
over-all guidance program in operation. 
The intent of this report is to provide a 
longitudinal view by studying identical 
items of the questionnaires. 

In 1952 very few full-time counselors were 
located, with the bulk of the guidance pro- 
grams being on a teacher-counselor basis. 
Both time and money allocated to guidance 
were highly limited. Approximately 40 per 
cent of the schools sampled did not indicate 
any form of a guidance program with only 
8 per cent of the schools having special 
guidance allowances in their budgets. Dur- 
ing the three-year span, no significant im- 
provement was discovered with respect to 
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existing practices and this was also true of 
attitudes. In replying to the 1952 question- 
naire, school administrators indicated a 
need for full-time graduate trained coun- 
selors, felt that colleges should continue to 
stress guidance at the secondary school level, 
and, in general, appeared unhappy with ex- 
isting practices. Thus the conclusions are: 

1. From 1952 to 1955 there appeared to be 
no positive changes in guidance practices 
in Tennessee. 

2. The writers agree with Dr. Fish [3] 
who, in 1953, studied the guidance services 
in Tennessee and determined that definite 
organization and provision for guidance 
services seemed to be lacking. 

3. Unless additional money is allocated 
to the guidance movement in this state, em- 
ployment outlook for full-time school coun- 
selors is not encouraging. 

4. High school principals appear desirous 
of a better guidance program, but this feel- 
ing seems to lack the necessary momentum 
to put it in motion—state certification of 
public school counselors might render par- 
tial assistance to this problem. 


Since this article was written, guidance has ad- 
vanced in Tennessee. A new position, director of 
guidance, was created July 1, 1957, by the State 
Department of Education; Dr. John M. Lovegrove 
has been appointed to the office. Dr. Jean Pierre 
Jordaan has been selected by George Peabody Col- 
lege in Nashville to head a model school peychology 
project in Rutherford County Schools. is proj- 
ect, partly financed by the National Institute of 
Mental Health, is part of Peabody’s long range plan 
for training school psychologists.—-NATHAN E. ACREE 
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EMPATHY AND SCHOLASTIC SUCCESS 


FRANK M. CHAMBERS 


|* THE DAILY interaction of people, some 
individuals appear to have certain psy- 
chological qualities not found in others, 
at least not to the same extent. Some of 
these qualities appear to contribute to 
successful social interaction. The quali- 
ties in which this study is interested are 
those of sensitivity or awareness to the 
needs and desires of others. They are, 
among others, qualities of warmth and 
affection. These attributes in a leader 
will aid him in seeing the attitudes and 
feelings of his constituents or students. 
Furthermore, the individual who has these 
qualities perceives more clearly what is ex- 
pected of him by a leader, a teacher, or his 
comrades. Individuals with this ability 
are thought of as being more “human.” 
They not only understand themselves but 
also the reasons for the actions and beliefs 
of their associates. They seem to be able 


to put themselves in another's place. This 


ability has been defined by social scientists 
and philosophers as empathy. 

Dymond [4] has defined empathy as, “the 
imaginative transposing of oneself into the 
thinking, feeling, and acting of another 
and so structuring the world as he does.” 
Parker [7], in a review of conceptual defi- 
nitions, concludes that Dymond’s defini- 
tion seems to embody most of what has 
been connoted by other authors. 

It has been hypothesized by Clayton [3] 
that learning is facilitated by an empathic 
process, and in his study of Mead’s bio- 
social behaviorism he finds this implica- 
tion for education: 


Mead sees at the heart of the learning process 
the mechanism whereby one takes the attitude of 
the other. The factory worker's son learns about 
the farmer's life by taking the attitude of the 
farmer toward his environment. The pupil learns 
about his physical environment by taking the 
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attitude of the scientist, engineer, carpenter, 
banker, or soldier. This in Mead’s opinion is the 
pattern of all reflective learning and the task of 
the agency that is designated to teach the young 
is to become increasingly clear on the nature and 
implications of this process [3]. 


If learning is looked upon as a sort of 
“experiencing into” a situation, as well as 
sheer mastery or memorization of fact, it 
appears that an ability which permits the 
taking of the role of another facilitates 
experiencing into a situation. The ability 
to take the role of another is a means of 
developing communication. As Mead says, 
“One may seemingly have the symbol of 
another language, but if he has not any 
common ideas with those who speak the 
language, he cannot communicate with 
them” [6]. 

It was, therefore, hypothesized that in 
learning situations which were similar, stu- 
dents with greater empathic ability would 
be more successful than those with low 
empathic ability. This hypothesis could be 
tested by comparing the scholastic grades of 
a group of subjects with their scores on a 
test of empathy. 


Procedure 


Approximately 200 male college student 
roommates were administered a test of em- 
pathy. Each pair or group of associates 
had been roommates approximately six 
months and had completed one semester of 
the freshman year. In an attempt to select 
a learning situation most nearly uniform, 
55 subjects who had taken three common 
courses were selected for study. Instruction 
in the courses, American Institutions, 
Freshman English, and Practical Logic, 
was primarily through lecture and discus- 
sion. The average grade point ratio in 
these three common courses was used for 
data in the experiment. The importance 
of empathy as an aid to learning [2] in 
specific situations or courses raises a rele- 
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vant question that might well be investi- 
gated in further studies. 

In view of the significant relation be- 
tween tests of scholastic aptitude and grade 
point standing found by other investigators 
[8], the variable of scholastic aptitude was 
controlled or held constant to demonstrate 
the independence of empathy as a factor in 
scholastic success. The American Council 
on Education Psychological Examination 
(L) or verbal score of 55 subjects was used 
as a measure of scholastic aptitude. A 
closer positive correlation of the ACE (L) 


scores with the subject’s grade point stand- 


ing in three common courses affirmed use of 
verbal score in preference to total score. 
The instrument selected to measure em- 
pathic ability uses a technique suggested 
by Dymond, that of measuring the disparity 
between a subject’s predictions of the re- 
sponses of an associate and the responses 
which an associate actually makes [4]. The 
total deviation is assumed to be a measure 
of empathic ability—the smaller the devia- 
tion, the better the empathy score. The 
test of empathy was devised by Bender and 
Hastorf [/] and provides a refined em- 
pathy score, i.e., corrected for the effects of 
projection. The refined empathy score is 
easily derived: 
In essence, a refined empathy score is derived by 
comparing the raw empathy score (the sum of 
the deviations of the subject's predictions from 
the responses of his associate) with the projection 
score (the sum of the deviations of the subject's 
predictions from his own responses). For ex- 
ample, if a raw empathy deviation score was 39, 
and the projection deviation score was 36, the 
subject's predictions then deviated less from his 
own responses than from the responses of his 
associate. By subtracting the raw empathy score 
from the projection score, the subject would have 
a refined empathy score of minus three. If, on 
the other hand, the raw empathy deviation was 
less than the projection deviation, the subject 
would have a positive refined empathy score [/]. 


Results 


The data obtained are presented in 
TasLe 1. Opposite the numbered sub- 
jects on the left side of the table and in 
the column marked I are each subject's 
ACE (L) test score. 
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In Column II are the scores earned by the 
subjects on the Empathy Test. The final 
column, III, shows the grade point averages 
attained by the subjects in three common 
courses. 

Inasmuch as the study attempts to re- 
late empathy to scholastic success, the data 
was arranged with the subject's scores on 
the Empathy Test in descending rank 
order. Inspection of the table reveals that 
those subjects with scores above the mean 
(—5) of the range of empathy scores have, 
in general, higher grade point averages than 
those in the lower half of the range. 

Next, a statistical test of the relationship 
between the variables, empathy test scores, 
grade point ratio, and scholastic aptitude, 
was examined. The following linear corre- 
lations were obtained: empathy test score 
and ACE (L) score correlated 0.16, empathy 
test score and grade point ratio correlated 
0.37, and ACE (L) score and grade point 
ratio correlated 0.62. The latter two r’'s 
were significant at the one per cent level 
of significance [5]. Initially, it might be con- 
cluded that empathy as well as scholastic 
aptitude is a significant factor in a learning 
situation. 

In a further examination, using the 
method of partial correlation, each variable 
was held constant to observe the independ- 
ent relation between each of the variables. 
The following partial correlations were ob- 
tained: grade point ratio and ACE (L) 
score correlated 0.61, grade point ratio and 
empathy score correlated 0.35, and ACE (L) 
score and empathy score correlated —0.10. 
The former two r’s are significant at the one 
per cent level of significance [5]. 

It would appear that empathy, as well as 
scholastic aptitude, is significantly related 
to scholastic success. Furthermore, when 
scholastic aptitude is held constant, em- 
pathy evidently is the different quality 
which enables the student to have scholastic 
success in spite of low scholastic aptitude. 
Therefore, it may be concluded that em- 
pathy and scholastic aptitude as measured 
in this study are different abilities and each 
contributes significantly to scholastic success. 

Clearly, one implication of this study is 
that it is as important to know the empathic 


TABLE 1 
ACE (L) Scores, Empathy Test Scores, and Grade Point Averages of 55 College Freshmen 


Subject It 


uw 


NNER 


8 
8 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
0 
—2 
—2 
—2 
—2 


* ACE (L) score.  ¢ Empathy Test score. { Grade point average. 


ability of an individual as it is his IQ or 
other mental abilities when attempting to 
predict his success in various jobs, especially 
in the selection of potential personnel 
workers. Likewise, a person who is not 
extremely intelligent but is a good em- 
pathizer may be able to do excellent work 
in a job which emphasizes personal re- 
lationships. A valid, reliable, and easily 
administered test for empathy is needed for 
this purpose. 

Empathy’s most important use might be 
in education where the use of empathy tests 
as well as intelligence and scholastic apti- 
tude tests would help predict possible aca- 
demic success and aid in determining the 
best intellectual pursuits for individuals. 
A test of empathy for the potential teacher 
might indicate his ability to understand his 
students and thereby predict the difficulties 


his students might encounter with various 
phases of the subject matter. 
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Subject 
18 54 23. 25 48 -3 0.73 
52 82 15 — 27 68 -3 2.91 
29 69 12 39 63 -3 1.00 
30 61 10 48 46 -3 0.73 
46 65 10 40 73 -4 .73 
3 74 1 65 —5 73 
43 100 10 68 -5 JZ 
35 56 20 72 -5 
24 82 22 52 -5 
17 67 13 70 —6 
15 39 19 41 —6 
6 42 36 60 —6 
11 66 41 82 —6 
7 76 55 66 -7 
5 82 2 60 -8 
14 95 4 69 —10 
47 45 28 51 —12 
51 46 32 41 —13 
45 68 16 58 —13 
44 51 9 71 —15 
42 43 53 44 —15 
21 113 37 63 —16 
33 57 8 51 —16 
26 46 23 69 -17 
31 48 38 59 —18 
50 70 34 59 —24 
49 41 54 49 —25 
12 80 —32 
3 
5 
7 
8 
284 


Letters 


from our readers 


British Library Adds APGA Publications 


To the Editor: 

I have received a number of your journals and 
three copies of Personnel-O-Gram with great pleas- 
ure and have dipped into many of them. I wish 
time permitted more reading as I found a great 
deal of interest in some of the articles—not to men- 
tion Dr. Super’s broadsides! 

The journals which you so kindly sent are being 
added to our new Association Library and members 
will be invited to borrow them if they so wish. 
I should be very glad if you could let me have six 
copies of the blue pamphlet describing your Asso- 
ciation which I should like to put before our 
Policy Sub-Committee. 

H. HEGINBOTHAM 

Honorary Secretary 

National Association of Youth 
Employment Officers 

Youth Employment & Welfare Department 

Birmingham, England 


Rehabilitation Counselor Workshop 


To the Editor: 

We have found the article entitled “The Short- 
Term Institute as a Training Aid in Rehabilita- 
tion,” by Sol Warren and Daniel Sanford in the 
September issue of the PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
JourNAL, interesting and informative. However, it 
contains certain misleading information concerning 
the Workshop for Rehabilitation Counselors spon- 
sored by the National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults and Alpha Gamma Delta Fraternity 
at the Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabili- 
tation. 

The article states that “the program directed at 
potential practitioners concentrated on graduate 
students with little or no formal experience” 
(italics ours) and in Table 2 classifies those attend- 
ing as students. Although the article further states 
that “some of the participants listed as students in 
the table were employed and might with equal 
justification have been included under one of the 
other categories,” we do not believe this adequately 
describes the type of individual accepted into this 
program. We would like to point out that this 
course is specifically intended for individuals cur- 
rently working with the handicapped rather than 
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the graduate student or person contemplating entry 
into the field of rehabilitation. This was the eighth 
workshop sponsored by the Alpha Gamma Delta 
Fraternity and the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults. 

The brochure which announced the 1955 program 
specifies the following qualifications for eligibility: 

1, Completion of either formal or in-service train- 
ing courses in the principles of vocational counsel- 
ing and personnel psychology. 

2. Experience in guidance, educational work, or 
selection and placement which would indicate that 
the receipt of this special training will result in 
benefits to handicapped persons. 

Through fellowship funds made available by 
Alpha Gamma Delta Fraternity, 17 fellowships were 
awarded for the 1955 workshop. The individuals 
selected were all actual rather than potential prac- 
titioners and, although enrolled as graduate students 
while attending the workshop, these individuals 
were in fact employed in the field of rehabilitation 
and on leave of absence from their organizations to 
receive this training. All these fellowship recipients 
had received training beyond the Bachelor's degree 
and over half of them at that time held a Master's 
degree. They ranged in age from 26 to 52 with 
the average being 38. All had previous experience 
with the handicapped ranging from one to thirteen 
years and averaged over five years. 

We call your attention to Table 4 which lists 
the specialties of the instructional staff. Vocational 
guidance should have been included as one of the 
specialties represented on the staff of the Workshop 
for Rehabilitation Counselors. 

Under “Conclusions” the statement is made that 
“all were supported by the Federal Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation under the provisions of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1954.” As in- 
dicated above, the workshop referred to in the 
article was the eighth workshop sponsored since 
1949 by the National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults and Alpha Gamma Delta. These 
workshops have not been under the sponsorship of 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. In 1955, 
for the first time, funds available through the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation were used to 
provide several traineeships to individuals wishing 
to attend the course. This action was due primarily 
to pressures brought to bear by the large number 
of excellent applicants who could not receive fel- 
lowships through the National Society. 

RayMonp L. KAHN 

Director 

Personnel and Training Service 

National Society for Crippled 
Children & Adults 

Chicago, Illinois 


Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various authors 


PROBLEMS OF HUMAN ADJUSTMENT, Re- 
vised Edition, by Lynde C. Steckle. New 
es Harper & Brothers, 1957. Pp. xi 
+ 419. 


Ts: REVISED edition is similar enough to 
the first that it is obvious that those who 
liked the original probably will like the re- 
vision, maybe a little more so; and those 
who disliked the original will probably dis- 
like this edition, maybe a little more so. 

The book, in 13 chapters, presents a 
clear picture of man as he is, with emo- 
tions built in, and with a part of the brain 
that can control behavior with proper train- 
ing and practice. It shows what improper 
training and practice can do (“The Road 
to Neurosis”), and then gives positive sug- 
gestions to the reader for self-help and 
raising his own family. Steckle presents 
a reasoned discussion of five specific areas 
of adjustment, areas often touched with 
emotion and preconceived notions: sex; its 
related topic, courtship and marriage; vo- 
cational adjustment; religion; and old age. 
Treatment of these topics follows a sound 
mental in this viewer's 
eyes, although these topics cannot be 
treated without stepping on someone's toes 
(or ze beliefs). 

The main changes from the first edition 
are of two sorts, both of which might be 
included under the rubric “modernization”: 
editorial, such as the adding of sub-section 
headings; and the up-dating of material. 
The first change does make for easier read- 
ing, although in a place or two the sub- 
heads seem misplaced or mistitled. The 
writing is forthright and to the point; 
Steckle does not beat around the bush in 
discussing either sex or religion. 

The second change has involved some 
cutting of extraneous material, and the 
addition of enough new material to add 
some 68 pages, bringing in recent develop- 
ments and ideas. Some instructors may 
regret the change from a 274-item bibliog- 
raphy to a listing of from 7 to 13 “Read- 


ings” after each chapter (a total of 123, 
with some repeats). However, practically 
all reading references have been published 
since the first edition. Another reflection 
of the author’s indusirial orientation which 
may startle the academic reader is the foot- 
note reference for a discussion on aptitude 
tests to Changing Times (Bingham is given 
in another place) and to Look for data on 
the teacher shortage. Another addition 
is the inclusion of 24 figures as compared 
to 6 in the first edition. Most of these are 
cartoons which add to the appeal of the 
book to most readers, although there is 
one (Fig. 4) which strikes me as both re- 
volting and not directly to the point under 
discussion at the moment. 

This book, then, is an approach to a men- 
tal health point of view which commend- 
ably avoids beginning in the mental hospi- 
tal. It has a positive a to adequate 
adjustment, and appeals to the average 
reader. It avoids much of the jargon of 
porchemsy. yet makes its points effectively. 

t is valuable for individual reading, as 


OsEPH L. Norton, 


and mental hygiene.— 
e Graduate School, 


Associate Professor, T 
Alfred University. 


well as for courses on Joser, adjustment 
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GUIDANCE FOR Topay’s SCHOOLS, by 
Charles R. Foster. New York: Ginn 
Co., 1957. Pp. 362. 


|» THE PREFACE the author states his pur- 
poses in writing this book as follows: to 
help teachers in training and those in serv- 
ice to understand and to use the guidance 
potential of school and community; to help 
make the teacher or prospective teacher 
aware of the guidance advantages of his 
position; to help the teacher guide the 
upil; to give the teacher and student an 
onest appreciation of what guidance 
means and what it can accomplish. 

It is necessary that teachers have an 
understanding of their role in a guidance 
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rogram since the value of such a program 
based on and enhanced by the pea 
tions of teachers. The guidance program 
cannot be an entity in itself, but must be 
firmly anchored in the setting of the school 
and community. However, the necessity 
for using materials written specifically for 
teachers rather than those prepa for 
persons specializing in personnel work 
seems questionable unless these materials 
emphasize current trends. 

The general tone of this volume leaves 
the reader with the impression that guid- 
ance is concerned with those procedures 
used “to guide” egg what the staff 
does to pupils. If one sees the responsibility 
of teachers and personnel workers as that 
of providing a setting in which students can 
assume the initiative for learning to know 
themselves better and thus being able to 
make better decisions, this volume is a 
disappointment. 

This reviewer is particularly disturbed 
by the author’s statement that this book 
“. . . seeks to give the teacher and student 
an honest appreciation of what guidance 
means...” (p. ix). This statement must 
be understood as an appreciation of what 
guidance means to the author and is based 
primarily on suggestions and comments 
concerning what can be done to students. 
There is certainly no quarrel with the con- 
cept that guidance must “. . . make sugges- 
tions for the establishment of the best 
environmental conditions for 
earning ...” (p. 45), or the definition of 
“age as a learning process (Chapter 

). But it seems as though the author 
stated these concepts for the sake of agree- 
ment and then reverted to his former con- 
cept of doing things to students. 

Foster says that the most important single 
contribution to students made by the coun- 
selor is “. . . to advise students with regard 
to their educational, vocational, or social- 
adjustment problems ...” (p. 22). It 
seems to the reviewer that we are constantly 
obtaining evidence which questions the 
efficacy of giving advice as the primary 

rocedure in all the situations cited above. 

e further states that one of the values of 
ae rovided on a regular basis is 
the probability that in this process “. . . the 
student and counselor (can) re-evaluate the 
adequacy of his school orientation” (p. 131). 
Feelings of appropriateness and significance 
of a school program are not always out- 
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comes of counseling sessions, as suggested 
by the author, unless the counselor has 
somehow set the pattern he wishes the 
student to fit. 

This volume seems to be a “how-to-do-it” 
collection of procedures that somehow 
lacks the mortar of a consistent, well-stated 
philosophy to provide hypotheses as to why 
some procedures work and some do not. 
There is a sad lack of adequate discussion 
in the area of evaluation of programs. It 
would seem that this topic would be as 
pertinent for teachers as for personnel spe- 
cialists. On the other hand, there is a 
chapter which does give the student a good 
overview of possible careers in the personnel 
field. The author also provides a rather 
thorough discussion of the place of a par- 
ticular kind of guidance program in a 
school and community. 

On the whole, this reviewer questions 
whether the publication of this volume has 
added much to our professional literature.— 
E. Gorpon Co.uster, Director, Guidance 
Bureau, University of Kansas. 
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Wuy TEeEacu?, by D. Louise Sharp. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1957. 


HE AUTHOR states in the preface that her 
purpose is to edit a collection of articles 
which will stimulate interest in the teach- 


ing profession. She suggests that the col- 
lection will offer a challenge to young 
people who are making vocational choices 
and to teachers who are considering leaving 
the field. 

In order to accomplish her purpose, Dr. 
Sharp has collected 120 brief statements, 
averaging approximately two pages in 
length, from some of the best known a 
sonalities in America as well as from class- 
room teachers. The list of contributors in- 
cludes names such as General Omar Brad- 
ley, Helen Keller, Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith, and Bishop Oxnam. The state- 
ments or aticles are arranged in alphabeti- 
cal order according to author with no edi- 
torial comment. A_ brief biographical 
sketch is given for each author. 

Taken singly, the articles are interesting. 
The authors typically discuss some experi- 
ence with a favorite teacher or one of their 
own experiences as a Classroom teacher. 
Taken together, however, the testimony 
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tends to be somewhat tiresome because the 
themes are highly repetitive. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine that a student or client 
would want to read the entire book. Thus 
the reviewer questions whether this vol- 
ume will be as useful as books already avail- 
able such as Stuart’s The Thread That 
Runs So True. 

For persons who are concerned with the 
low prestige of the teaching profession and 
with the problem of recruiting young men 
and women to enter the field of education, 
the book will undoubtedly be warmly re- 
ceived. On the other hand, persons who 
have labored long and diligently for ade- 
quate standards for occupational literature 
may experience some concern over the 
long-term effects of this volume. The au- 
thor is deliberately and admittedly biased 
in her selection of the articles. No nega- 
tive or unfavorable testimonials were in- 
cluded. Furthermore, the reader is left to 
his own resources in relating this bias to 
other aspects of teaching as a career. 

Despite its shortcomings, Why Teach? 
will be a useful addition to an occupational 
information library. However, counselors 
and teachers of occupational information 
units or courses will need to make sure that 
the reader is provided a “balanced diet,” 
not just the “dessert” as represented by this 
book. 

In one sense the book is likely to be of 
more value to teachers already on the job 
than to prospective teachers. Perhaps it is 
well to remind ourselves from time to time 
that there is more to teaching than irrita- 
tions such as the constant struggle to bal- 
ance the personal budget.—Lawrence H. 
STEWART, Assistant Professor of Education, 
University of California. 


TEEN-AGERS AND ALCOHOL: A HANDBOOK 
FOR THE Epucator, by Raymond G. Mc- 
Carthy. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale 
Center of Alcohol Studies, 1956. Pp. x 
+ 188. $4.00. 


LCOHOL EDUCATION is required by law 

in all states. Even a cursory inspec- 

tion of instruction in this area will reveal 
much evasion, pussy-footing, and slanted 
teaching. The urgency of the problems to 
be hued with teen-age drinking as well as 


with the use and abuse of alcohol by young 
adults has been attested by many surveys, 
including the reports of the U. S. Senate 
Subcommittee Investigating Juvenile De- 
linquency. Alcoholism today claims ap- 

roximately 5,000,000 victims in the United 
tates. To this must be added an annual 
crop of 100,000 new recruits. These spiral- 
ing figures indicate a severe national health 
problem and an epidemic of major pro- 
portions. Yet very little is visible in the 
way of any preventive effort. Hence any 
practical text in this area should find a 
ready-made market. 

This volume has been prepared pri- 
marily for those responsible for planning 
and for giving instruction about alcohol in 
public school systems. The author first 
presents a rationale for introducing this 
difficult-to-handle subject in the classroom; 
he next attempts to integrate some of the 
available information about alcohol with 
accepted principles of curriculum planning 
and instructional techniques; and, last, he 
provides a number of examples to demon- 
strate how some facts on the use and abuse 
of alcohol might be introduced. But it is 
left to the reader to fashion a course of 
study to meet the problem on the local 
firing or, should we say, drinking line. 

The difficult job of implementation is 
not answered by this publication as the 
author does not venture beyond the com- 
forts and conveniences of general prin- 
ciples and basic data gathered in alcohol re- 
search. One cannot put down this volume 
without more than a little sympathy for the 
local administrator, supervisor, and teacher 
whose herculean task it is to translate much 
of the author’s material into day-to-day 
practices. These workers must learn how 
and be willing to deal with this volatile 
topic in a climate generally characterized 
by strong community opinions, pressures, 
and invested interests. 

On this point the author writes in the 
reface “. . . that instruction about alcohol 
as a necessary place in the classroom but 

that this place must be determined by the 
school administration, the climate of atti- 
tudes in the community, and policies con- 
cerning grade placement, integration, and 
subject emphasis—in other words that in- 
struction about alcohol is essentially a local 
problem.” The reader who is looking for 
recipes and package mixes will come away 
with the unsettling feeling that the knotty 
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problems are still to be unraveled. One can 
only hope that local curriculum planners 
and teachers will prove up to the task even 
with the aid of this volume. 

A third of this text is devoted to a de- 
tailed reproduction of transcribed class 
discussions about alcohol based upon the 
reading of the Science Research pamphlet, 
Facts About Alcohol. These lengthy tran- 
scriptions, while they provide concrete 
illustrative material, hardly merit the space 
accorded them. 

Three appendices offer a variety of teach- 
ing aids including: a motivational quiz 
built around the topic “How Much Do You 
Know About Alcohol?” together with some 
item analysis data; a number of reports by 
teachers concerning experiences in alcohol 
education with rural and elementary 
schools, and the integration or coordina- 
tion of alcohol education within the lan- 
guage arts program; and a report of stu- 

ent responses to the film, “What About 
Drinking.” 

A brief reference list completes the vol- 
ume. Considering the nature of this pub- 
lication, the reference listing is somewhat 
circumscribed by the Yale studies. There 
are many significant omissions of helpful 
materials in this field. For example, it is 
difficult to understand the lack of mention 
of the student textbook, Alcohol and Hu- 
man Affairs, by Spalding and Montague. 

Considering the urgency of the alcohol 
problem in our culture and the paucity of 
scientific materials currently available, this 
publication will help fill the gap tempo- 
rarily, or until a better source book is 
forthcoming. One cannot but lament the 
lack of more effective organization of ma- 
terials, the convenient level of general 
principle at which the argument is pre- 
sented, the too brief discussion of important 
and far-reaching issues, and the fragmentary 
listing of reference materials and aids. 
These have all combined to reduce what 


might have been a definitive status publi- 
cation to a tourist's Baedeker.—WILLIAM 
C. Kvaraceus, Professor of Education, 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Tue Tompxins-Horn Picture ARRANGE- 
MENT Test, by Silvan S. Tompkins and 
— B. Miner. New York: Springer 

ublishing Co., 1957. Pp. xvi + 383. 
$10.00. 


December, 1957 


I = is A fascinating but frustrating book 
presenting a new standardized projec- 
tive test of personality, the Tompkins-Horn 
Picture Arrangement Test (PAT). The 
book itself contains a brief theoretical paper 
dealing with the rationale of projective per- 
sonality tests in general and the PAT in 

articular, a long and extremely confus- 
ing description of the development and 
standardization of the PAT, a discussion 
of the techniques of administering and 
scoring the PAT, together with a presenta- 
tion of the interpretative significance of 
the several PAT scores. Much of the book, 
almost 60 per cent, is composed of tables 
or normative data based upon an analysis of 
the test responses of a stratified random 
sample of 1,500 normal persons 10 years of 
age or older plus a fairly heterogeneous 
group of 755 neuropsychiatric patients; 
a complete copy of the test itself is included 
as one appendix. 

The PAT consists of a single form with 
25 plates of three cartoon-like sketches each 
with the same “hero” depicted on all 25 

lates; the plates are presented to the sub- 
jects in a special test booklet which per- 
mits group testing. The subject's task is 
to indicate the best arrangement of the 
three drawings on each plate although there 
is no “correct” order, for example, one 
plate (No. 16) showing the hero working 
at a machine, standing before the machine 
with a bleeding finger, and lying in a hospi- 
tal bed can be arranged so that the final 
sketch has the hero in the bed (showing 
dependency, passivity, low work endurance, 
etc.) or at the machine working (showing 
a high work preference, a strong super ego, 
etc.) Each subject is also instructed to tell 
a brief story about the sequence he has 
chosen and the authors give some sugges- 
tions for the qualitative interpretation of 
these stories, although it is clear that such 
analyses constitute, at present, a less well 
understood portion of the PAT procedures. 
There are no time limits and most subjects 
complete the test in under two hours. 

The frequency of occurrence of the six 
possible arrangements on all 25 plates are 
reported separately for the normal and 
pathological standardization groups. These 
frequencies, for the normals, are broken 
down for six educational levels, five levels 
of intelligence, two sexes, eight age levels, 
four levels of socio-economic status, eight 


geographical regions, marital status, and 
race in addition to occupation of famil 
head, occupation of respondent, and rural- 
urban classification. 

_Norms are not only available for single 
plates but also for patterns or keys which 
are scored over several L pees by means of 
— answer sheets and scoring templates. 

hese patterns or keys are based upon the 
authors’ a priori interpretations of certain 
consistencies in theme from plate to plate; 
for example, the High General Work In- 
terest Key (Pattern 217) showing “a pref- 
erence for physical work” is scored over 14 

lates, involving 34 different arrangements. 

epending upon the subject’s education, 
intelligence, and age (the three break- 
downs for the pattern norms), a score of 
9 or 10 on the High General Work Key 
would be regarded as interpretable, that is 
given by less than five per cent of the normal 
standardization group. There is no data, 
unfortunately, on the responses of the patho- 
logical groups on these keys. 

This is an extremely frustrating book to 
read, especially for the first time. The 
organization is very weak and quite con- 
fusing; there is detailed discussion of the 
significance of certain scores (pp. 83-93) 
before the techniques for obtaining the 
scores are explained. Nowhere is there a 
simple, straight-forward, organized descrip- 


tion of the procedures and steps involved 
in administering, scoring, and interpreting 
an individual PAT protocol. The tables 
are poorly labeled (especially those for the 
pattern norms), difficult to follow without 
a careful prior reading of the text, and in- 
consistent in the type of data presented (the 
plate norms are in percentages while the 
—— norms are in actual frequencies). 
fany of these problems could have been 
eliminated by careful editing. 

There is no discussion of the problem of 
the validity, that is, the non-test behavioral 
correlates, of the PAT nor is any evidence 
on this point presented except for the data 
on the differences between the normal and 
ces response frequencies on each plate. 

hether or not high or low scores on the 
High General Work Interest Key are re- 
lated to occupational success or any other 
behavior index still remains a iv Man for 
empirical solution. 

It is the reviewer’s hope that the difficul- 
ties and obscurities of the text will not 
limit its use or that of the PAT. Here is 
a new and quite different approach to pro- 
jective personality assessment and one that 
may live up to the publisher's enthusiastic 
statement that this is the beginning of “a 
new era of projective testing.”—LEONARD 
D. GoopsteIn, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


Merry Christmas 


and a 


Gappy New Year 


from the headquarters 
staff of A. P.G. A. 
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Publications . . . in brief 


New Research Areas 


Temperament and Interest Requirements 
of Jobs, by S. Tine. Personnel Administra- 
tion, 1957, 20. Pp. 21-27. 


The author presents here a brief su of the 
extensive study which the United States ploy- 
ment Service has given to the problem of includ- 
ing temperament and interest components in re- 
search on a new occupational classification struc- 
ture. Definitions of the factors, rating procedures 
employed, and selected results from an analysis of 
4,000 jobs are presented. This line of investigation 
should stimulate considerable research in the direc- 
tion of getting more of the “man” aspects into 
studies of the demands of jobs upon the worker. 
As the writer stresses, the investigators did not have 
access to direct observation of characteristic worker 
attitudes and behaviors. Comparative studies em- 
ploying this framework with direct observational 
material should not be long in coming. 


Advancement Incentives 


Parallel Progression—Careers for Non- 
Supervisory Engineers and Scientists, by R. 
McMarlin. ‘Personnel Administration, 
1957, 20. Pp. 38-42. 


This paper presents a program offering advance- 
ment incentives for scientists other than through 
the commonly followed route to administrative or 
supervisory responsibilities. This problem is a 
common one in many fields and deserves particular 
attention in a day when utilization of manpower is 
a pressing and popular issue. This parallel pro- 
—- program was developed by the Engineer 

esearch Development Laboratories at Ft. Belvoir, 
the principal research establishment of the Corps 
of Engineers. Business and governmental organiza- 
tions were surveyed regarding their practices in 
this regard and the results suggested very few con- 
crete programs currently in existence. This t 
of program should result in more effective utiliza- 
tion of the varied talents of trained scientists, and 
particularly in recognition of those whose advance- 
ments heretofore often hinged upon accepting super- 
visory-administrative roles regardless of their inter- 
ests and aptitudes in this realm. 


Clinical Pastoral Listing 


Opportunities for Study, Training and 
Experience in Pastoral Psychology, 1957. 
Pastoral Psychology, 1957. Pp. 33-51. Pre- 
pared by the Department of Pastoral Serv- 
ices, National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A., 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 


December, 1957 


THOMAS M. MAGOON 


This listing represents additions to or changes from 
the 1956 Annual Directory, also available at the 
above address. This type of directory service should 
serve as an appropriate resource for opportunities 
in clinical pastoral education, although the reader 
should be aware (as the report indicates) that the 
department does not function in an accrediting or 
evaluative manner in reporting the listings. 

The listing includes five groups of programs: 
institutes and seminars, seminaries offering course 
work, programs providing actual clinical observa- 
tion and/or supervision, and related graduate 
school training programs. 


Rehabilitation 
Workshops for the Disabled: A Voca- 
tional Resource. Rehabilitation Services 
Series No. 371. Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. Pp. 167.  $.60, 
through GPO. 


This report includes manuscripts submitted “f 14 
different persons representing prominent rehabili- 
tation programs. Each writer addresses himself to 
some phase of the workshop movement and/or the 
progress and problems encountered in his own and 
other programs. This should be very interesting 
reading, particularly to the counselor interested in 
learning more of this phase of rehabilitation and to 
those engaged in workshop work who wish to learn 
more of what their co-workers are doing in this 
field. 


Television 


Teaching by Closed-Circuit Television. 
American Council on Education, 1956. Pp. 
67. 


This booklet is based on a conference 5 red 
— by the committee on television of the ACE 
and the State University of lowa. The topic is not 
a surprising one in the light of continually increas- 
ing interest in television as a teaching medium. The 
participants come from institutions and organiza- 
tions where closed-circuit television already is in 
operation. Of particular interest to this reviewer 
are the informal reports from such experimental 
centers as lowa, Pennsylvania State, New York Uni- 
versity, and Stephens. The discussion among stu- 
dent participants in the lowa program and the tele- 
vision instructors in those courses is also of interest. 

As was indicated in the discussion of programs 
and future goals, there seems little doubt that 
many kinds of subject matter can be taught in this 
manner. A more important consideration will be 
what can most effectively be taught to whom, and 
by whom through this medium. 


Association Activities 


Reports from divisions, officers, and committees of A.P.G.A. 


A.P.G.A. Welcomes Sixth Division 


HE AMERICAN Personnel and Guidance 

Association added a new member to its 
family on November 15, when the Division 
of Rehabilitation Counseling officially be- 
came the sixth Division of the professional 
APGA family. 

Responding to the increase in rehabilita- 
tion counseling in this country during the 
past few years, sensitive to the highly pro- 
fessional nature of this work, and acting on 
the petition presented to the Executive 
Council and the Assembly at the 1957 Con- 
vention, the Council and Assembly set in 
motion a series of events that have now 
culminated in the formation of the new 
Division. An organizing Committee was 
formed, with the following membership: 

Dr. Salvatore G. DiMichael, Chairman 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Department of Health, Education and 

Welfare 

New York City 

Dr. Abraham Jacobs 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

Dr. John F. McGowan 

Department of Education, University of 

Missouri 

Dr. Gregory Miller 

Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counsel- 

ing 

Michigan State University 

Dr. James S. Peters, I 

Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Connecticut State Board of Education 


Dr. William N. Usdane 

Director, Rehabilitation Curriculum 
San Francisco State College 

Dr. Robert S. Waldrop 

Chief, Vocational Counseling 
Veterans Administration 
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Dr. Carlos E. Ward 
Counseling Service 
Veterans Administration 


The Committee prepared the Constitu- 
tion for the Division and circularized po- 
tential members. It was stipulated by the 
Council that there must be a minimum of 
100 persons with paid-up membership in 
the new Division before it could be declared 
active. At the Executive Council meeting 
on October 7, the Council accepted the final 
petition of the group and declared that the 
Division would be fully qualified as soon 
as its membership list had been verified. It 
was verified on November 15, 1957. 

With the exception of the President-Elect, 
who will be chosen at a later time, the 
officers of the new Division are: 


President: Dr. Salvatore G. DiMichael 
Secretary: Dr. John F. McGowan 
Treasurer: Dr. James S. Peters, I 
Executive Council: Dr. Lloyd H. Lofquist 
Dr. William N. Usdane 
Dr. Robert S. Waldrop 


The new Division will provide the pro- 
fessional home for those engaged in re- 
habilitation counseling work. As with all 
others who belong to any particular pro- 
fessional activity, members of this Division 
will naturally have other allegiances, but 
APGA’s Division Number Six should fur- 
nish them with the kind of professional 


Information on the new Division of Rehabili- 
tation Counseling should be obtained from: 
Membership Manager 
American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation 
1534 “O” Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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focus that this important part of our pro- 
fessional work merits. 

In keeping with the designed purposes of 
the Division, the membership will be of 
two types, professional and associate. Pro- 
fessional membership requires a Master's 
degree appropriate to rehabilitation 
counseling and suitable experience in re- 
habilitation counseling. (For two years a 
“grandfather clause” will be in force.) As- 
sociate membership is designed for those 
who have a Bachelor’s degree and are de- 
voting at least half of their time to any 
aspect of rehabilitation counseling; associ- 
ate membership is open to students in 
graduate programs in preparation for work 
as rehabilitation counselors. 

This young and vigorous group will meet 
a distinct need in our society. The Ameri- 
can Personnel and Guidance Association 
welcomes the new Division, salutes those 
who have had the foresight to establish this 
significant part of the APGA family, and 
wishes the new Division the utmost success 
in fulfilling its important mission. 


Guidance Goes to the Fair 


The educational program jointly spon- 
sored by the Erie County Technical Insti- 
tute, the University of Buffalo, and the State 
University College for Teachers at Buffalo 
(N. Y.) was enlarged to include the Erie 
County Fair at Hamburg, N. Y., last sum- 
mer, when Mrs. Theodosia H. Stickney, 
Dean of Students for ECTI, conducted a 15 
minute TV program for the benefit of fair- 
goers. 

The program, designed to explain the 
counseling process, took the form of an in- 
terview between a counselor and counselee, 
with Mrs. Stickney playing the part of coun- 
selor and a recently-counseled student tak- 
ing the role of counselee. Leading off with 
a brief description of ECTI and a discus- 
sion of the importance of counseling to 
“students who have not yet clicked voca- 
tionally,” Mrs. Stickney then demonstrated 
the methods of counseling through a ques- 
tion and answer session with the student. 


New Book Announcement 


COUNSELING AND LEARNING 
THROUGH 
SMALL-GROUP DISCUSSION 


by HELEN I. DRIVER, Ph.D. and CONTRIBUTORS 
A Source Book of Small-Group Discussion Methods in Current Use for Programs of Counsel- 


ing, Treatment, Education and Training. 


SECTION I—MULTIPLE COUNSELING: A SMALL-GROUP DISCUSSION METHOD 
FOR PERSONAL GROWTH 
y-step procedures of a combination group-individual counseling method. Detailed 
analysis of fifteen small-group discussion projects with adjunctive individual counseling: teen- 
agers, college students, and adults. Effectiveness of this method is shown through benefits 
gained by normal, neurotic, and psychotic participants. 
280 pp., 12 chapters, illustrative materials, appendix, refs. 


SECTION II—SYMPOSIUM: SMALL-GROUP DISCUSSION AS AN AID TO 
LEARNING 


Step-by-s 


Thirty-nine articles by Dae see contributors in the fields of elementary and secondary 


education; colleges and 


Clothbound, 450 pp., 6 x 9; 


Publication date, January, 1958. List price 
Order from your book store or direct from 
MONONA PUBLICATIONS, 803 Moygara Rd., Madison 4, Wisconsin 


logical seminaries; psychiatric hospital training and treatment; 
alcoholic treatment centers; private and public counseling clinics; correctional institution; 
hospital for the aging; Christian education and mental health agencies. 

170 pp., 5 parts, illustrated; bibliography and index. 
illustrated, chapter and general references, 


$7.00 


From the Executive Secretary ... 


A’ ITS RECENT meeting in October the 
Executive Council took action on a 
number of matters of significance to APGA. 

To facilitate its research activities and re- 
quests for grants the Executive Council 
established a Committee on Research Plan- 
ning and Development. By request of the 
Council, President Fletcher will head this 
Committee, which is designed to provide re- 
search stature to the several projects that 
the Association is aiming to develop. 

The Executive Council has also adopted 
a policy on lobbying. If an organization 
seeks to encourage its members to influence 
the votes of legislators on bills in Congress 
and the Senate, it must register as a lobby- 
ist. This is a reputable title and is held by 
many of the educational associations. In 
view of the possible advent of legislation 
affecting guidance directly and indirectly, 
APGA should be in a position to act on 
legislation as needed. The Council there- 
fore voted a policy to lobby in order to sup- 
port good legislation affecting guidance. 

The appointment of Dr. C. C. Dunsmoor 
as Director of the Building Fund, an- 
nounced earlier by President Fletcher, was 
confirmed by the Council. Dr. Dunsmoor 
will head the drive to develop a building 
that will embody an idea of the growth of 
guidance and for which the Association is 
seeking $100,000.00. 

The Council took action on a number of 
other matters including proposed changes 
in the Constitution, membership and regis- 
tration provisions for man and wife com- 
binations, possible participation in the In- 
ternational Guidance Conference in Brus- 
sels in the summer of 1958, the development 
of an APGA Newsletter which would in- 
volve certain changes in the coverage by the 
Journal of Association News, and the ques- 
tion of enlarging the number of Journal 
issues. There will be other items in future 


letters but let me conclude now with two 
other matters outside of the Council meet- 
ings. 

APGA and ACPA have become Constitu- 
ent Members of the American Council on 
Education. APGA had been an Associate 
Member. As Constituent Members we 
have, with APGA and the one Division, a 
total of 12 representatives to the ACE 
meetings. The annual meeting of ACE, 
held in October, highlighted the subject of 
“Articulation Among Levels and Types of 
Education.” This representation was ex- 
tremely important in order to put forth the 
viewpoint of student personnel services in 
education. This is typical of the increas- 
ingly active role that the Association is tak- 
ing in national affairs. Another example is 
the fact that the Executive Secretary has 
been named as a consultant to the ACE 
Commission on Education and Interna- 
tional Affairs. This makes it possible for 
our own International Relations Commit: 
tee to have a voice in this important body 
on the international scene. 

Dr. Arthur S$. Adams, the President of 
the American Council on Education, de- 
livered a stirring and profound address on 
the individual as he plans his way through 
his education and his career. He also gave 
a most resounding tribute to guidance serv- 
ices, calling them the essential element in 
our society that makes possible the develop- 
ment of individuals. 

APGA also holds representation on the 
College Entrance Examination Board and 
the Association participated in the meetings 
of the Board in New York in October. 
Representatives this year, continuing on 
from last year, are Dr. R. B. Cunliffe, 
Douglas D. Dillenbeck, John M. Watts, J. 
Dale Weaver, and the Executive Secretary.— 
ArTuHuR A. HitcHcock. 
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Who's Who— 


and where 


Oro STRUNK, JR., former Executive Sec- 
retary of the Institute of Pastoral Care, Inc., 
Boston, Mass., is now Associate Professor of 
Psychology, West Virginia Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Buckhannon. 


Joun H. Brocnarp, former Assistant Pro- 
fessor at the University of Illinois, has 
joined the faculty of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y., 
as Assistant Professor of Guidance and Stu- 
dent Personnel. 


Francis L. Keane, former Director of 
Guidance for the Lynn Public Schools, 
Lynn, Mass., has been appointed School 
Adjustment Counselor for the school sys- 
tem, grades one through eight. 


Sara Lee Curcess, former Residence Hall 
Counselor at Boston University, is now 
Resident Director of Alumni House and 
Lodge at State University Teachers Col- 
lege, Oneonta, N. Y. 


EvizABETH HARTSHORN, former Associate 
Dean of Students at New Haven State 
Teachers College, New Haven, Conn., has 
been named Dean of Women and Profes- 
sor of Personnel Psychology, Denison Uni- 
versity, Granville, Ohio. 


J. M. Starter, formerly with Blackburn 
College, Carlinville, Ill., has accepted the 
position of Associate and Acting Director 
of the Teacher Placement Office at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 


Max Siecet, formerly in charge of all 
professional services of the now closed Com- 
munity Counseling Center of Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn, N. Y., has become Co- 
ordinator of Placement Services and Career 
Counseling for the college. 
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(Foreign $8.50) 
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THE PLACEMENT SERVICE 
of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


The National Clearing House for Personnel and Guidance Positions 


DO YOU KNOW... 


1. That the APGA Placement Service publishes a year-round Placement Bulle- 
tin which lists and describes current vacancies? It also includes information 
about APGA members who desire new positions. Employers’ subscriptions 
are free; the subscription fee for APGA member-candidates is $2 for a 12- 
month period. 


. That the Placement Center will be open at the 1958 APGA Convention Head- 
quarters at the Hotel Sheraton-Jefferson in St. Louis from March 31 to April 
3) Requests for registration forms for employers and candidates will be 
mailed to you prior to the Convention. 


Placement Committee Chairman for 1957-58 is Miss Juusa E. Reap, Personnel 
Director, College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent Station, New Jersey. 


Address any inquiries about the Bulletin or the Convention Placement Center to: 
Mr. George D. Changaris, Administrative Assistant 


American Personnel and Guidance Association 


1534 “O” Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


(Consisting of the omen: divisions: American College Personnel Association, National Associction of Guidance 
Su National Vocational Guidance Association, Student Personnel Association for 
Counselor Associotion, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 


University Counseling and Testing Center, Ohio State University, 
ee - F. Jounson, Ja., Professor of Education, College of Education, Michigan State University, 
a Professor of Education and Assistant Director, Guidance Bureau, University of Kansas, 
Executive Secretary: Antuur A. Hitcucoce, 1534 Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Ohio, t, 

Dovouas D. a sees Came, North Shore High School, Glen Head, Long Island, New York, 
President-Elect, ASCA 

Past President APGA 

College of Education, Michigan State Universi 

Rossrat B. Kamm, Dean of the Basic Division 
President, ACPA 

ae , Coordinator of Student Counseling, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa, President-Elect, 


SP. 
Cuanuzs G. Morgnzap, Associate Professor, School of Education, North Carolina State Raleigh, North 
Carolina, President, NAGSCT 
Catusaivs M. Nortuaup, Associate Dean of Students, State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington, President- 


Elect, ACPA 
Associate Professor of Education, School of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
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Nominations: Olive K. Banister, Executive Director, 
Vocational Guidance and Rehabilitation, 1001 Huron 
Road, Cleveland 15, Ohio 

G. DiMdichocl, Regional 

Salvatore G. DiMichacl, al Representa- 
ocational itation, New 


Ci 

Placement: Julia E. Read, Personnel Director, College of 

St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, New Jersey 
Preparation of Ethical Standards: Floyd C. Cummings, 
Guidance Services Department, Evanston 

Township High School, Evanston, Illinois 
art, Assistant essor, Schoo! ucation 

of Missouri, Columbus, University of California, Berkeley 4, California 

Guidance and Public Relations: Kathryn G. Cook, Supervisor of Guid- 


L. Miller, Chairman, - 
ance, County Public Schools, §5743—16th Street, North, 
cation, College of Education, University of Arkin "Virginia 


Pama ‘O” Street, N.W., Publications: Charles L. Lewis, Dean of Men, University 


Washington 5, D.C. of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota 
Relations: Wesley P. Lloyd, Dean of Stu- Research: Walter M. Lifton, Associate Professor, College 
dents, Brigham Y ing University, Provo, Utah of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
Membership: Kenneth B. Hoyt, Assistant Professor, Col- Yearbook: Melvene D. Hardee, Coordinator of Counseling 
lege « of Education, State University of lowa, lowa City, and Guidance, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 


APGA Convention—March 31-April 3, 1958—St. Louis, Missouri 


OFFICERS 
MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Denver, Colorado, President-Elect, NAGSCT 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 

Archives: Arthur J. Jones, 407 Swarthmore Avenue, 

Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 
Building Commission: Max F. Bact, National Director, 

B'nai B'rith Youth Foundation, 1129 Vermont 

Avenue, N.W., a 5, D.C. 
Constitution: Herman J. Peters, Associate Professor of 
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